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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
Boston, Sept. 15, 1891. 

** Biography,” says James Russell Lowell in one of 
his most recent essays—that prefixed to the new edi- 
tion of Walton and Cotton’s ‘‘ Complete Angler,’’ the 
first volume of Little, Brown & Company’s ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge Classics ’—‘‘ Biography in these communica- 
tive days has become so voluminous that it might 
seem calculated rather for the ninefold vitality of 
another domestic animal than for the less lavish allot- 
ment of man. Only such renewed leases of life could 
justify the writing or suffice for the reading of these 
too often superogatory confidences.” 

And he goes on, perhaps with a sly reference to a 
certain rather famous interview in which he himself 
suffered from the indiscretion of a man who bore a 
famous name, to say, apropos of the old Latin phrase, 
nil humani alienum puto: 

“‘ Biography has found out a process by which what 
is human may be sothrust upon us as to become 7”- 
human and one is often tempted to wish that a great 
deal of it might not only be made foreign to us, but 
kept so.” 

Since his recent lamented death, nearly every paper 
and magazine has contained articles of reminiscence, 
from those who knew him well to those who scarcely 
claim speaking acquaintance with him. Although 
he has of late years had little to do with instruction 
at Harvard University, still his name has undoubtedly 
had its influence in attracting to Cambridge students 
who loved the higher walks of literature. 

I remember, in my own case, the fact that he was 
Mr. Longfellow’s successor as Professor of Modern 
Languages very largely determined me in choosing 
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Harvard rather than some other college. But that 
advantage proved to be a myth, for during the whole 
time of my stay at Cambridge his star was under an 
eclipse so far as the college was concerned. 

It was only about a year ago that I came person- 
ally to know Mr. Lowell, and I shall always prize the 
remembrance of a delightful afternoon that I spent at 
Elmwood with its genial host. In his private con- 
versation there was no pedantry or arrogance or con- 
ceit, such as some have thought that they discovered 
in some of his public utterances after his return from 
England; there was a beautiful gentleness in his 
manner, perhaps due to the fact of his impaired 
health ; and yet in his conversation there played a 
sort of lambent humor that might have been expected 
from the author of ‘‘’Zek’1,”” Some poets are dis- 
appointing when seen out of the range of the literary 
telescope. Mr. Lowell in his own home met one’s high- 
est idea] and, indeed, his home was well suited for the 
environment of a poet! Professor Norton’s biography 
will be awaited with the keenest interest and ought to 
be full of great things. 

Two years ago a little volume of 233 pages, 
bound in blue, appeared under the title ‘‘ The Dis- 
covered Country.”” The author’s name was given as 
Ernst von Himmel. As its name would imply, it is 
a story of transcendental motive in which, in a cer- 
tain way, Plato’s idealism is quite cleverly adapted to 
a conception of the life that succeeds to the material 
life on earth. Last year the same author followed it 
up with another entitled ‘‘Oceanides, a Psychical 
Novel,” which was dedicated to the Reverend Minot 
J. Savage. Mr. Savage, in a private letter, declared 
that ‘‘The Discovered Country” was a “‘ most striking 
work and well worthy the study of all those interested 
in the great psychic problems.” 

It gradually became known that .the author was 
Mr. Carlyle Petersilia, who has been for many years 
associated with the highest interests of music in 
Boston. Mr. Petersilia was born in Boston in Janu- 
ary, 1844. His father, a pupil of the great Hummel, 
was the author of an admirable system of pianoforte 
instruction and began to teach his son when the latter 
was eight years old. In 1862 the boy was sent to the 


famous Leipzig Conservatorium, where he graduated 
three years later, receiving a special testimonial of 
his brilliant talents signed by eleven of the professors, 
including Moscheles, Reinecke, Richter, and was 
besides granted the prize of the Helbig fund. A year 
or two later he made his first public appearance in 
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Boston at a concert of the Musical Union. He after- 
wards established a Conservatory of Music here, at 
which he instructed many pupils, who have since 
become distinguished. In 1884 Mr. Petersilia was 
in Europe, and passed the spring in Weimar, where 
he saw a great deal of the famous Liszt. On one of 
the walls of his delightful rooms, which look out across 
the roof of the Young Men’s Christian Union building 
toward the harbor, hangs a large photograpk of Liszt, 
seated in his study in the “‘ Hofgaertnerel,” and this 
bears an autograph dedication which is extremely 
interesting. Mr. Petersilia is his own publisher, and 
he has several other stories which he hopes ultimately 
to bring out. Such enterprises are rather unusual on 
the part of men devoted to music, and certainly it 
deserves commemoration. 

The Boston publishers are making preparations for 
large sales this autumn. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have a long list of books to be issued during the month 
of October, I will speak of afew of them: 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, author of the life of 
Richard Henry Dana has a volume containing ex- 
haustive studies of ‘‘ Three Episodes in Massachusetts 
History,” the first dealing with the settlement of 
Massachusetts Bay and the great struggle which took 
place between the royal party represented by Sir 
Fernando Gorges and the Puritans led by John Win- 
throp. The second treats of the Antinomian con- 
troversy of 1630-40, giving a vivid picture of the 
theological, social and intellectual condition of the 
colony at that time from the standpoint of a modern 
agnostic. The third relates the history of the growth 
and development of a Massachusetts town from its 
settlement to the present. The material for this is 
drawn from local records, letters and so forth, pre- 
sumably in the possession of Mr. Adams’ own 
family. 

A book which will deal with the same times, but in 
a more popular vein, is Mrs. Jane G. Austin’s “ Betty 
Alden,” the hero of which is the redoubtable Miles 
Standish. Mrs. Austin is herself a descendant of 
more than one of the Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers, 
and her novels of Old Plymouth Life are vital with 
what might be called historic inheritance. There is 
certainly a great field for fiction in the chronicles of 
those old days. Some years agoa relative of Mrs. 
Austin’s happened to be at Plymouth, and was spend- 
ing an hour or so in the old graveyard where so many 
of her ancestors lay buried. Her maiden name, by- 
the-way, was descended from the title of the Name- 
less Nobleman commemorated by Mrs. Austin in the 
third of her historical novels. While she was there, 
enjoying the beautiful view from the hill overlooking 
Plymouth harbor, her attention was attracted bya 
tall, white-haired man of noble presence, who was 
also investigating the inscriptions on the half-buried 
grave stones. She fell into conversation with him 
and found that he bore the name of one of the most 
famous families of the old Plymouth colony. But he 
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was from Maine, or some other distant part of New 
England. It afterwards turned out that the Pilgrim 
Father, whose name he bore, had been indiscreet— 
for even the Puritans were people of flesh and blood 
—and that an illegitimate son had been born to him, 
who emigrated in order to hide his disgrace. It was 
arather dramatic scene, there in the old graveyard 
on the hill, when these two descendants of the Pil- 
grims met. The original story might have been 
worked up by a Hawthorne, with all the power shown 
in ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.”’ 

Still another book which might be considered illus- 
trative of the same time is Dr. Irving Whitall Lyon’s 
“Colonial Furniture of New England.” Dr. Lyon 
is a Connecticut gentleman, who has madean enthusi- 
astic study of the chairs and clocks, desks and side- 
boards, cupboards and tables and other articles of 
domestic use, that were prized by our ancestors in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The work is to 
be illustrated with about a hundred large heliotypes 
taken from photographs of New England furniture. 

The prize of a thousand dollars offered by the 
American Secular Union for the best work on moral 
instruction, with a scientific basis, was divided be- 
tween Mr. Nicholas P. Gilman, editor of the Literary 
World, and Mr. Edward P. Jackson, one of the 
masters in the Boston Latin School. The two essays 
thus distinguished are published in a volume together, 
under the title, ‘‘ Conduct as a Fine Art.”’ 

Miss A. G. Plympton, the author of ‘‘ Dear Daughter 
Dorothy,” lives at the quiet little hamlet known as 
Charles River Village. She has just completed a 
Quaker story entitled ‘‘ Betty, a Butterfly.’ She is 
not only the author but also the illustrator. The little 
volume, whi h is to be published by Roberts Broth- 
ers, will contain a dozen engravings from her designs. 

The same publishers have in hand astory for young 
people entitled “‘ Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack,” 
a continuation of “Jolly Good Times” and “ Jolly 
Good Times at School.”” Mrs. Mary P. W. Smith, 
the author, who began her career under the pen name 
of ‘‘ P, Thorne,”’ was formerly a school teacher at the 
pretty town of Greenfield, where perhaps ‘“ Hack- 
matack ”’ may be located. She is now the wife of 
Judge Smith, of Cincinnati. 

“Last Words”’ is the title of a new volume of 
stories by the late Mrs. Juliana Horatia Ewing. 
Several of her most popular sketches are included 
and most of them are new to American readers. The 
volume will contain a new ‘portrait of the author. 
Another English book to appear under American 
auspices is Mr. William Morris’ ‘‘ The Story of the 
Glittering Plain, which Has Been also Called the Land 
ot Living Men or the Acre of the Undying.” It was 
published only last April, but is already out of print 
and the original commands a premium. It is beauti- 
fully printed from type said to have been designed 
by the poet-socialist himself. The Roberts Brothers’ 
edition which will be a fac-simile is to be limited to 
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five hundred copies. Mr. Horace Parker Chandler, 
formerly publisher and editor of ‘‘ Every Other Satur- 
day,” has compiled a collection of verse which is to 
be published by Roberts Brothers under the title, 
“The Lovers’ Year Book of Poetry.’’ It will con- 
tain love poems for every day in the year. The 
dedication reads : 
TO THE BELOVED. 

Beiovéd, let us love so well, 

Our work shall still be better for our love, 

And still our love be sweeter for our work ; 

And both commended for the sake of each, 

By all true workers and true lovers born. 

Mr. Chandler is at present in London, where last 
week he dined with Mr. and Mrs. William H. Rideing, 
who had a beautiful London mansion put at their 
service for a time by a generous friend. 

Miss Julie P. Lipmann, a young lady, whose home 
is in Brooklyn, New York, and whose name has been 
of late frequently seen in the pages of the magazines 
is just about to publish her first volume. It is a story 
entitled ‘‘ Jock o Dreams,” 

Mr. Arlo Bates, whose ‘‘ Book o’ Nine Tales’ has 
reached its third edition, is about to publish a new 
volume of Poems. 

I ought, in speaking of the publications of Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co., to have mentioned the “ Land of the 
Lingering Snow,” by Mr. Frank Bolles, the accom- 
plished Secretary of Harvard University. This is 
described as ‘‘an out-door book,” and it will contain 
twenty-six papers descriptive of walks, mainly in the 
vicinity of Boston, and treating of the flowers and 
trees, the various birds and their habits and the 
charming scenery which he loves so well. 

A somewhat similar book is to be published by 
D. Lothrop and Co. entitled ‘“ Short Cuts and By- 
paths,” by Mr. George Lunt, the author of ‘ Across 
Lots.” More especially devoted to ornithological 
subjects is ‘‘ Bird-dom’’ by Mr. Leander S. Keyser, 
who is, I believe connected with the Lutheran Board 
in Springfield, Ohio. The same publishers are soon 
to bring out Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks’ ‘‘ Story of the 
United States of America.’’ Mr. Brooks has recently 
come to the vicinity of Boston to live. His home is 
in Somerville. 

Mr, C. E. Ridler, who graduated from Tuft’s 
College in 1866, and has since engaged in teach- 
ing and other educational work, has, during the past 
few years, contributed to the columns of the Zran- 
script a number of articles on the archzology of 
Boston. He has a collection of about twenty-five such 
out-of-door and historical papers. One of the most 
interesting of them was on the old Indian Sachem, 
Chickatawbut, whose name is commemorated in the 
second highest of the Blue Hills of Milton. Another, 
on Early Education in Dorchester, attracted a good 
deal of attention. Mr. Ridler has been advised to 
publish these papers, and now has the matter under 
consideration. His latest article was on the meaning 
of the Indian names preserved in the streets of 
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Boston. It is surprising how much entertaining 
information such a seemingly dry subject can afford. 

Students of literature will be interested to learn 
that Professor A. S. Cook, of Yale Uuniversity, has 
edited for Ginn & Company, Sidney’s ‘‘ Defence of 
Poesy,’ Cardinal Newman's Essay on Poetry, with 
reference to Aristotle's Poetics, and as a third 
volume in the same series, Shelley's ‘‘ Defence of 
Poetry.” 

An excellent little manual, just issued by the same 
publishers, is Mr. Greenough White’s “‘ Philosophy of 
American Literature,’’ which, though only consisting 
of sixty-six pages, contains, as it were, in a nut-shell, 
a great deal of suggestive information. 

An alert correspondent kindly points out the fact 
that the story ‘relative to General Butler,’’ in the 
September Book News, “happened before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and at the time, or 
soon after, was told in the newspapers. . . some 
eight or ten years since.”’ And this is simply a con- 
firmation of the old proverb that there is nothing new 
under the sun. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 

A book on Paracelsus copyrighted in this year of 
grace by a believerin the alchemist of the fifteenth 
century, has its interest on this accountif for no other. 
Browning’s poem—the first whose authorship he 
acknowledged—has waked in a large class an interest 
in Paracelsus, and Dr. Franz Hartmann’s volume, 
though it is published with no such intention, will be 
useful to those who wish a first-hand impression of 
the man who founded modern chemistry and gave 
‘‘bombast,’’ before a modest family patronymic its 
present signification. Most of the dozen translations 
in English of Paracelsus have become the rarest of 
books, and any connected collection of extracts from 
his works is not easily had. Dr. Hartmann, beyond 
sympathy and much “ occult ”’ reading, has not appar- 
ently the slightest critical equipment for his work, and 
his book gives no clue to the relation of Paracelsus 
to what went before and after. Paracelsus is usually 
treated as an outgrowth of neoplatonism, as opposed 
to the Aristotelian view ; but his relation to the Cabala 
is far clearer and the close similarity between a vast 
part of his work and a book like Ibn Gebirol’s 
‘Fountain of Life’’ is plain on scores of pages. In 
short, Paracelsus was a mystic whose neoplatonism 
was transmitted through a rabbinical medium. He 
belonged to that long series of men who believed in 
occult powers, though unlike most such, he led a 
stormy life. He began modern chemistry by revising 
the Arabic view of the elements. He turned medi- 
cine from theories to practical observation. Dr. 
Hartmann’s “ Paracelsus’’ gives the cheapest and 
most accessible compend of his teaching, but no clue 
to its origin or effects, and it is written in abject 
credulity. ' 
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Mr. Alfred Austin has an English reputation, 
but to no American reader does he appeal. On most 
Poets the judgment of the English race agrees in its 
two homes, but noton him. He is read in England, 
neglected here. The fifth and sixth volumes, 
“ Lyrical”’ and ‘‘ Narrative Poems,” of his collected 
works, which Macmillan is issuing, leave him where 
his first poem, ‘‘ The Season,” published twenty-nine 
years ago, found him—unknown to Americans. In 
England he is the poet of the conservative party, and 
it would surprise no one if he were to succeed Lord 
Tennyson as poet laureate. Reading with all patience 
care and desire—one longs for nothing in letters more 
than a new poet—whatan addition the glad discovery 
is to life !—I find, with much that is poetic, no poetry 
in him. Mr. Austin’s verse rises and falls as smoothly 
as an elevator, but no man ever climbed Parnassus 
in that useful vehicle. That height is trod with bleed- 
ing feet and sore, or reached by some strong-winged 
flight, 

as 

Mr. Denton J. Snider is a transcendental philosopher 
of St. Louis, who has written much, and often well, 
in the Journal of Transcendental Philosophy, on 
Shakespeare, Homer, and the like. He is oftener 
misty than inspiring, but he has his place as a philo- 
sophic writer. In an evil day he has set about the 
business of creation in ‘‘ Homer in Chios.” It is a 
rash man who assumes to make Homer speak, and 
the penalty of rashness like this in vying with the 
gods is old, always sure, and made plain in many a 
fable. The poem, which describes the old age of 
Homerin Chios, is in the metre of “ Evangeline.’’ Such 
a metre is utterly opposed in spirit, movement and 
effect to Greek hexameter. This defect of form is 
much. The substance is worse. There are some 
subjects about which it is not pleasant to say that 
a man has been ridiculous. ‘‘ Homer in Chios’’ is 
one of them. What might be said had best be left 


unsaid as the poem itself is sure to be unread. 


* 
* * 


William Blake's influence, the search and longing 
for nature of the Pre-Raphaelites, and the spirit in 
verse and on canvas of Dante Gabriel Rossetti have 
unitedly borne fruit in the love and devotion for 
Humanity which marks the set and circle to which 
Walter Crane belongs and of which William Morris 
is chief. Mr. Crane has been hitherto known here 
simply and solely as a decorative designer. In this 
field his sincerity has sometimes been more apparent 
than his success, but success he has had. I doubt if 
anyone in this country has taken his verse seriously. 
For the thinking, ‘‘ Renascence”’ will change this 
opinion, More than two-thirds of the volume, and 
the best two-thirds, has not before seen the light. It 
is easy to hear echoes from its pages; but there is 
more here than the echoes—sincerity above all, if not 
the divinest gift of poetic speech. The illustrations 
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are part of the general scheme of the work. King- 
lake once said that the English race was warlike but 
not military. The illustrations add to the many 
proofs that the race is poetic but not artistic. Why 
such liberties should be taken with the nude figure it 
is hard to see. 

* % 

Condensed dictionaries are in general to be 
shunned. If a dictionary is to be used at allit is 
well to turn to one large enough to hold all one wants, 
though in a sense, with the ‘* New English Diction- 
ary’? in the field, all dictionaries are condensed. 
Cassell’s ‘‘ English Dictionary” I cannot recommend. 
In pronunciation—this word itself is wrong—it is not 
a safe guide; its spelling is neither American nor 
English, and from the number of errors found in the 
first five minutes I fear it has many of these. I can- 
not examine a dictionary so as to make my judgment 
worth much, but such examinations as I can make is 
not favorable to this work. The typographical advan- 
tages of Cassell's encyclopedic dictionaries are 
retained, and its wide range of English dialects—in 
the broadest use of the term. 


* 
* * 


Mr. George Saintsbury has written in his intro- 
duction to his “ Essays in English Literature,’’ the 
best discussion of the nature and function of descrip- 
tive criticism which has recently appeared in English. 
It is perhaps better than any which has elsewhere 
appeared, It isin brief the method of the naturalist, 
who, having covered the wide field of nature, when 
he finds a specimen proceeds to determine, to classify 
and to ticket it. ‘To the man with a geographical 
head, the mention of a place at once suggests its 
bearing to other places, its history, its products, all 
its relations in short ; to the man with a critical head, 
the mention ofa book or an author should call up a 
similar mental picture,” says Mr. Saintsbury. This 
is an admirable definition of descriptive criticism. 
The trade is one I have tried to learn in its beggarly 
rudiments; but its limitation is that it is worthless to 
a man when a new work of genius ‘“‘swims into his 
ken,”’ for the earmark of such a work is that nothing 
like it ever before appeared, and the bigger the work 
and the more original, the more at fault will the 
literary naturalist be. Knowledge of all the barnyard 
fowl that ever lived will not help him when the 
phoenix soars in new skies, and acquaintance with all 
its predecessors whom devouring time hath not been 
able “to burn in their blood,’’ will not aid him when the 
new avatar of genius appears. Wisely recognizing this 
Mr. Saintsbury confines his efforts to the tamer wild 
fowl of letters—to Crabbe and Hogg, Jeffrey and 
Hazlitt, Hunt and De Quincey, Peacock and Praed, 
Wilson and Borrow. On this half century of writers, 
he discourses with discrimination, both describing 
and determining each and assigning it to its class. 
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Mr. Haroid Frederic is the London correspondent 
of the New York Zimes, in which his ‘Young Em- 
peror,”’ a sketch of William II. of Germany, appeared 
originally as a series of articles. Mr. Frederic is to-day 
the ablest of American correspondents abroad, but, 
like all of them, he is somewhat confused by the 
European present and forgets the democratic future. 
His sketch was written under what are called ‘‘ excep- 
tional advantages,” which generally means the bias 
of special favors. He went to Berlin, special avenues 
of information were opened to him, and he has written 
something more akin to eulogy than to criticism. It 
is a vivid, brilliant picture of the most powerful figure 
in Europe to-day by right of inheritance. What the 
young Kaiser is to be by right of achievement no one 
can say, the well-informed Mr. Frederic as little as 
any one else. Written with some signs of newspaper 
haste, and a little dazed by the glare of power, Mr. 
Frederic’s book is indispensable to any one who 
wishes to understand current affairs. 

x « 

Dr. James Fergusson’s ‘‘ History of Modern Archi- 
tecture’’ is now eighteen years old since it was revised 
by its author, and nearly thirty since it was first written. 
A new edition is greatly needed, for the past twenty- 
five years has beena great buildingage. They have 
seen more buildings of the first rank as to size built than 
the previous one hundred years. Dr. Fergusson has 
his sharp limitations due to a pestilent impression that 
he had a special and plenary inspiration in architect- 
ural taste; but all his work is valuable, and he made 
fewer mistakes in dealing with modern architecture 
than in his other subjects. The revision now pub- 
lished consists of a few paragraphs and illustrations 
added by Mr. Robert Kerr to the chapters on Eng- 
land, France, Germany, the United States and the 
English colonies. Mr. Kerr is very ill equipped for his 
work in general knowledge and weak in comparative 
criticism. His additions are better than nothing, but 
they are extremely unsatisfactory. Yet there is nothing 
more important, or in general worse done than the 
criticism of contemporaneous building. 

«x 

“Duty,” by Dr. Julius H. Seelye is a simple, 
methodical statement of the primary principles of 
morality intended for use in teaching children. A 
theistic sanction is laid down as the basis of morality, 
which is made directly due to the obligation imposed 
on the creature by the act of creation. With aptitude 
in teaching, and no text-book is worth much without 
it, the little book of seventy pages can be made most 
useful in giving a definite outline of morals to children. 


* 
* * 


Henrik Ibsen is to-day the most significant figure 
on the modern stage, powerful but not inspiring. The 
bitter wages of sin are in all his works, and in none 
more than in “ Hedda Gabler,” which is the last, and 
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completes the prose translation of his plays. They 
cannot be neglected by any one who wishes to know 
the modern spirit, and yet it is equally true that they 
are only likely to interest those who know the artifi- 
cial life of the day. The empty-headed, full bodied 
woman who goes wrong from passion, which is half 
curiosity and the other half vanity, is drawn with 
polluting accuracy in ‘‘ Hedda Gabler.’”” She exists, 
but she is not wholesome, and she is drawn in this 
play with distinct lapses in taste. 
xx 

Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., in his ‘‘ Landscape 
Gardening,” frankly says, nearthe middle of the book, 
that while he failed with one hundred acres he suc- 
ceeded with ten. The confession expresses and limits 
the value of his book, It does not deal with land- 
scape and gardening, properly so-called, but with the 
decoration of small areas by tree or flower. No one of 
Mr. Parson's illustrations and but little of his advice 
deals with a space or outline of more than a very 
few acres. This limits the field, but increases the 
usefulness of the work, for in this country the 
“grounds” are few which are more than a few acres 
in extent. Mr. Parsons shows nowhere the kind of 
ability which has given Mr. Frederic Law Olmstead 
his reputation, but he is skillful in decoration. He is 
aware of the climatic necessity of selecting our trees, 
shrubs and flowers from Eastern Asia rather than 
from Western Europe. His technical advice is born 
of long experience in Central Park and it is approved 
by competent judges, though they seem inclined to 
regard some of his ideas as petty, but they are 
thereby the more likely to be within the reach and 
use of small grounds. The book is one of hints, 


rather than a treatise. 


* 
* * 


‘“‘ Mind is Matter,” by William Hemstreet, is one of 
those loose-jointed babblings of which it may with 
moderation be said that there is nothing in them 
likely to do any human being any good, save now 
and then a phrase or sentence quoted from some one 
else. 


* 
* * 


“From Within,” by Walter Palmer Hoxie, an 
author who prefaces his first work with a mild por- 
trait, is a series of brief essays on “ Ideal,’’ “* Genus,” 
“ Passion,” “ Friends,” etc., in which Whitman and 
Emerson are distorted in transmission through an 
oblique-angled mind. It is the solitary misfortune in 
great books that their mass often breeds small ones. 


*% 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has the best kodak yet known 
to literature. In ‘ Life’s Handicap” he snaps it to 
good purpose, and ‘‘ The Man that Was” widens the 
boundaries of imperishable fiction. Well as the 
kodak is in its way, Mr. Kipling is slow in reaching 
an adequate canvass. 
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Mr. Thomas A. Janvier has collected into one 
comely volume the four short magazine stories which 
originally appeared in the Cen¢ury, and were pub- 
lished together six years ago under the title ‘‘ Color 
Studies,” and he has added thereto the charming little 
novelette, ‘‘A Mexican Campaign.” Mr. Janvier 
shaped his style on the obdurate anvil of newspaper 
work, and deals with his motives after a direct fashion 
which makes the movement of his stories rapid. He 
respects his art and interests his reader—both admir- 
able qualities. 


SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


The literary career of Miss Duncan (now Mrs. Cotes), 
commenced with newspaper work undertaken as a 
stepping-stone to something higher. She first wrote 
descriptive letters from New Orleans, the year of the 
Cotton Centennial, for the Toronto G/ode, the Buffalo 
Courier, the Memphis Afsea/ and other papers ; 
she afterwards had the benefit of actual experience 
on the editorial staff of the Washington /os?¢, whose 
editor often “‘slashed”’ and severely criticised her 
most aspiring copy. At the end of a yearin Washing- 
ton, Miss Duncan went to Toronto, where she was 
on the staff of the Globe. She afterward spent a 
season at Ottawa as special correspondent of the 
Montreal Séar. 

Miss Duncan was born twenty-nine years ago in 
Brantford, Ontario, and was educated in the public 
schools and Collegiate Institute of her native town, 
Her father is a prosperous merchant of Brantford, 
and a man of keen intelligence and wide reading. 
Her mother, from whom Miss Duncan’s faculty of 
humor is inherited, is quick witted, and Irish. Their 
family is a large one, and their home a big, pleasant, 
old-fashioned house surrounded by lawns and fir- 
trees, and an orchard of gnarled old apple trees. In 
her childish reading nothing came amiss, and in 
fiction better suited to older years Miss Duncan found 
entertainment. Appleton’s W/agazine first inspired a 
literary ambition, and though from its editor, as well as 
from her later efforts, the usual discouragements were 
forthcoming, nothing quenched the desire to write, 

Miss Duncan finally made a success of her “ Social 
Departure,” an original and unconventional book of 
travel, telling how two girls, ‘‘Orthodocia and I,” 
went around the world by themselves. Her com- 
panion on this trip was Miss Lily Lewis, of Montreal. 
Miss Lewis, who is only twenty-three years of age, is 
also engaged in literary work and contributes to 
Galignani and several London journals. 

In her voyage round the world Miss Duncan met 
Mr. E. C. Cotes in Calcutta, and within two years 
they were married. ‘An American Girl in London” 
was published last spring just after Miss Duncan 
left America for India. She now makes her home in 
Calcutta. Mr. Cotes has a scientific appointment in 
connection with the Indian Museum, and is already 
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well-known in the field of his special research— 
Indian entomology. He is the author of several 
valuable entomological publications, which have 
recently appeared under the authority of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Messrs. Appleton & Company, who published “A 
Social Departure’? and ‘“‘ An American Girlin Lon- 
don”’ publish also ‘‘ Two Girls on a Barge,’”’ by Miss 
V. Cecil Cotes. From them we have this bit of 
information: ‘‘ By an odd coincidence, Miss V. Cecil 
Cotes, author of ‘ Two Girls on a Barge,’ turns out to 
be the sister-in-law of Mrs. Sara Jeannette Duncan- 
Cotes. We came acrose the book when it was 
running as a serialin 7he Ladies’ Pictorial and thought 
it would do fairly well as a Summer publication. The 
author’s name did not appear in the magazine, and we 
had no knowledge of the name until the book was 
ready for publication. We did not know that the 
author was a relative of Miss Duncan until last week, 
when we received a letter from the latter asking us to 
consider her sister-in-law’s book with a view to publica- 
tion.” 


* MISS EDWARDS’ LIBRARY. 


Amelia B. Edwards, writing of her home, says: If my 
visitor is admitted at all, which, for reasons which I 
will presently state, is extremely doubtful, he passes 
through the hall, leaving the dining-room to his right 
and the drawing-room to his left, and is ushered 
along a passage, also lined with lattice-work, through 
a little ante-room and into my library. This is a fair- 
sized room, with a bay of three windows at the upper 
end, facing eastward. My writing table is placed 
somewhat near this window, and here I sit, with my 
back to the light, facing whomsoever may be shown 
into the room. 

Sitting thus at my desk, the room to me is full of 
reminiscences of many friends and many places. 
The walls are lined with glazed bookcases, containing 
the volumes which I have been slowly amassing from 
the time I was fourteen or fifteen years of age. I 
cast my eyes round the shelves, and I recognize in 
their contents the different lines of study which I have 
pursued at different periods of my life. * * * 
When I left London, some six and twenty years ago, 
to settle at Westbury-on-Trym, I also added to my 
library a large number of works on the fine arts, 
feeling, as every lover of pictures must do, that it is 
necessary, in some way or other, to make up for the 
loss of the National Gallery, the South Kensington 
Museum and other delightful places which I was leav- 
ing behind. * * * Of rare books I do not pre- 
tend to have many. A single shelf contains a few 
good old works, including a fine black-letter Chaucer, 
the Venetian Dante of 1578, and some fine examples 
of the Elizabethan period. 

In what I may call the upper Egyptological stratum 
of my books, come those on Egypt and Egpytian 
archeology, a class of works deeply interesting 
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to those who make Egyptology their study, but 
profoundly dull to everybody else. If, however, I 
were to show my visitor what I consider my choicest 
treasures, I should take down volumes which have 
been given to me by friends, some now far distant, 
others departed. Here for instance, is the folio edition 
of Doré's ‘‘ Don Quixote,”’ on the fly-leaf of which he 
signs himself as my ‘‘ ami affectueux," or some of the 
works of my dear friend of many years, John 
Addington Symonds, especially ‘‘ Many Moods,” 
which he has dedicated to myself. Or I would take 
down the first volume of ‘*‘ The Ring and the Book,”’ 
containing a delightful inscription from the pen of 
Robert Browning ; or the late Lord Lytton’s version 
of the Odes of Horace, in which is inserted an inter- 
esting Ictter on the method and spirit of his transla- 
tion, addressed to me at the time of its publication. 
Next tu this stands a presentation copy of Sir Theo- 
dore Martin’s translation of the same immortal poems, 
To most persons these would be more interesting 
than other and later presentation volumes from vari- 
ous foreign savants—Maspero, Naville, Ebers, Wied- 
mann and others. 


I am often asked how many books I possess, and I 
can only reply that I have notthe least idea, having lost 
count of them for many years. * * * Although the 
room is essentially a book room, there are other things 
than books to which one can turn for a momentary 
change of thought. Each object recalls the place and 
circumstances of its purchase, brings back incidents 
of foreign travel, and opens up long vistas of delight- 
ful memories. For me, every bit of old pottery on 
the tops of the bookcases has its history. That Ma- 
jolica jar painted with the Medici arms, and those 
‘ Montelupo plates, were bought in Florence; those 
brass salvers with heads of doges in repoussé work 
were picked up in a dark old shop on one of the side 
canals of Venice. The tall jars, yellow, green, white, 
and brown, with grotesque dragon-mouths and 
twisted handles, are of Gallipoli make, and I got them 
ata shop in an out-of-the-way court at the top of a 
blind alley in Stamboul. 

I have said that there are reasons why an intending 
visitor might, perchance, fail to penetrate so far as this 
den of books and bric-a-brac, and I might allege a 
considerable number, but they may be all summed up 
in the one deplorable fact that there are but twenty- 
four hours to the day, and seven days to the week. 
Time is precious to me, and leisure is a thing unknown. 
If, however, the said visitor is of congenial tastes, has 
gained admittance and finds me less busy than usual, 
he will, perhaps, be let into the secret of certain hid- 
den treasures the existence of which is unsuspected 
by the casual caller. Far dearer to me than all the 
rest of my curios are my Egyptian antiquities ; and of 
these, strange to say, though none of them are in 
sight, I have enough to stock a modest little museum. 
Stowed away in all kinds of nooks and corners, in 
upstairs cupboards, in boxes, drawers and cases 
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innumerable, behind books, and invading the sanctity 
of glass closets and wardrobes, are hundreds, nay, 
thousands of those fascinating objects, in bronze and 
glazed ware, in carved wood and ivory, in glass and 
pottery and sculptured stone, which are the delight 
of archzologists and collectors. Here, for instance, 
behind the “‘ Revue Archéologique,” packed side by 
side as closely as figs in a box, are all the gods of 
Egypt—fantastic little porcelain figures plumed and 
horned, bird-headed, animal-headed, and the like. 
Their reign, it is true, may be overin the Valley of 
the Nile, but in me they still have a fervent adorer. 
Were I inclined to worship them with due antique 
ceremonial, there are two libation tables in one of the 
attics ready to my hand, carved with semblances of 
sacrificial meats and drinks; or here, in atin box be- 
hind the Retrospective Review, are specimens of actual 
food offerings deposited three thousand years ago in 
various tombs at Thebes—shrivelled dates, lentils, 
nuts, and even a slice of bread. Rings, necklaces, 
bracelets, earrings, amulets, mirrors and toilet objects, 
once the delight of dusky beauties long since em- 
balmed and forgotten; funerary statuettes, scarabs, 
rolls of mummy cloth, and the like, are laid by “‘in a 
sacred gloom” from which they are rarely, if ever, 
brought forth into the light of day. And there are 
stranger things than these—fragments of spiced and 
bituminized humanity to be shown to visitors who are 
not nervous nor given to midnight terrors. Here is a 
baby’s foot (some mother cried over it once) in the 
Japanese cabinet inthe ante-room. There are three 
mummied hands behind ‘ Allibone’s Dictionary of 
English Authors ’”’ in the library. There are two arms 
with hands complete—the one almost black, the other 
singularly fair—in a drawer in my dressing-room ; 
the grimmest of all, I have the heads of two ancient 
Egyptians in a wardrobe in my bedroom, who, per- 
haps, talk to each other in the watches of the night, 
when I am sound asleep. As, however, I am not 
writing a catalogue of my collection, I will only men- 
tion that there is a somewhat battered statue of a 
prince of Kush standing upright in his packing case, 
like a sentry in a sentry box, in an empty coach-house 
at the bottom of the garden. 


With regard to ‘‘my manners and customs,” and 
the course of my daily life, there is little or nothing to 
tell. I am essentially a worker, and a hard worker, 
and this I have been since my early girlhood. When 
I am asked what are my working hours, I reply, ‘‘All 
the time when I am not either sitting at my meals, 
taking exercise or sleeping ;"’ and this is literally true. 
I live with the pen in my hand, not only from morn- 
ing till night, but sometimes from night till morning. 
I have, in fact, been a night bird ever since I came 
out of the school-room, when I habitually sat up 
reading till long past midnight. * * * For at 
least the last twenty-five years I have rarely put out 
my lamp before two or three in the morning, Occa- 
sionally, when work presses and a manuscript has to 
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be despatched by the earliest morning mail, I remain 
at my desk the whole night through; and I can with 
certainty say that the last chapter of every book I 
have ever written has been finished at early morning. 
In the summer-time it is certainly delightful to draw 
up the blinds and complete in sunlight a task begun 


when the lamps were lighted in the evening. 
The Arena. 





FS alas ata 


Cassell Publishing Company. Arthur T. Qui'ler Couch. 


A. FT, QUILLER: COUCH. 
“Q" (nom de plume for Mr. Couch) has written a 
semi-biographical letter which wi!l furnish admirers 
of his ‘‘Dead Man’s Rock,” and ‘‘Noughts and 
Crosses,’’ with the salient facts of the author’s career. 

Of his parentage he writes : 

Iam just 27 years old, stand 5.11, and weigh 12.3. 
Was born in Cornwall of Cornish parents. (‘ Couch”’ 
is Cornish for ‘‘ red,’’ which accounts for the animal’s 
mane.) Family has lived, as far back as one can 
trace, in the few sq. miles between the estuaries of 
-Fowey and Loor rivers in S. Cornwall. 

You will find out all about my grandfather, Jonathan 
Couch, in the “ Dict. of Nat. Biog.”” He had sons: 
Richard Quiller Couch, a naturalist; see ‘ Dict. of 
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Nat. Biog.”’ for him, too; Zhomas Quiller Couch (my 
father), incidentally mentioned in the ‘‘ Dict.” as 
author of a ‘‘ History of Polpero,” the fishing town 
we come from. Was an antiquary, scholar, naturalist, 
and rather a skillful surgeon. Used to drive about 
the country in a queer-shaped carriage filled with 
books, and read all the way. Very often you'd meet 
the carriage first, filled with halt, maimed, and blind, 
who had crowded him out: and the old man follow- 
ing on foot, zig-zagging along the road, 
with his nose in a book; a very sweet- 
natured man, with a fine ear for English. 
Worshipped especially Fuller, Bunyan, 
Latimer’s Sermons, Sterne, and Carlyle, 
| and, among poets, Hood! An odd list. 
You may add Artemus Ward and Mark 
Twain, whose works would make him 
roar and weep with laughter, as he was 
driven along the country lanes, and 
arrived at his patient’s bedside, to under- 
gotorturein keeping a solemn face. 


Many of the characteristics here noted 
appear in the personages of Mr. Couch’s 
books. The “queer shaped carriage 
filled with books” is not unlike the 
vehicle which carried the madman of 
Bleakirk. 


The novelist of the future proceeds to 
talk of himself. He says: 

My father sent me to a school at 
Newton Abbot, Devonshire, whence I 
went to Clifton with a scholarship. Then 
with a scholarship to Trinity College, 
Oxford, where I got first in Moderations, 
second in Greats, rowed four years in the 
eight and wrote verses for the Oxford 
Magazine. For one or more of these 
reasons they made me a Lecturer in 
Classics, when I took my degree; but 
as soon as the ‘ Greats” list was out I 
began to write ‘“‘ Dead Man’s Rock” 
and sent it to Cassell’s. 


The tale is simple enough. It is just 
the life of any young Englishman of stu- 
dious tastes and of university education. 
How he gained the observant faculty 
which his books display, Mr. Couch does 
not tell us. Possibly he would claim 
that it was instinctive. 


Of his personal habits, he adds: 


My tastes are moderate and I prefer 

the open air to a house. With a sheet 

ot water, a book, a few pounds of tobacco and a 
cake of Gibbs’s soap I can get along. Like Car- 
dinal Newman (whose rooms I had, by the way, 
at Trinity for three years, No. 7 staircase, with a 
famous snap-dragon growing outside on the wall)— 
like Cardinal Newman, I “love the garish day’ and 
am only now breaking myself of doing all my work 
at night. Illustrated American, 


Wa 


=Under the title of ‘‘ Pioneers of Science,” by 
Professor Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., Macmillan & Com- 
pany will publish a volume of popular sketches in 
the history of astronomy from the earliest time to the 
present day. The book will be fully illustrated. 
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REVIEWS. 


A GIRL IN THE KARPATHIANS. 

By Ménie Muriel Dowie. With illustrations. 301 pp. 

12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
Fresh, utterly unconventional, and wholly charming 
is Miss Dowie's account of her two months’ ramble in 
Galicia. She makes no pretence to furnishing statis- 
tics of the country, although her map of the territorial 
dismemberment of Poland up to 1795 is highly in- 
structive for people who are interested in that subject. 
What she does give is a very vivid picture of the 
country and of the people, with their picturesque cos- 
tumes, graceful manners, quaint customs, and utter 
oblivion to morals in the Western sense of that word. 
She gives us a not too detailed journal of her summer 
experience, in which the reader soon discovers that 
Miss Dowie herself is by far the most 
interesting feature. She seems equally at 
home with the Ruthenians, the Poles 
and the hybrid Huculs—less so 
with the Jews, whom she de- 
scribes as enterprising, but vl 
dirty — and shares her 
cigarettes with all who ,~ NI 
will talk to her, as she 
absorbs their queer Ger- <).'°f"~ \2-=@ 
man and makes guesses re 
at the other languages. = \ =, \. ~AV, 
Any one who inspects the ~~ ~~ - — 
dashing portrait of the 
writer, in her mountain == +-—\ 
suit of tweed coat and == SS 
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there that they wantedtogo. When the Rover butted 
into a hank ‘we made believe, as we always did 
when we landed unexpectedly, that we had stopped 
to look at the view and J. to smoke a pipe.” The 
men at the wayside inns coming in boats, the regula- 
tion crew, always used to brag of the extraordinary 
distances they had covered, ‘“ record breakers ”’ not 
being apparently singular to the American sculler, 
but Mr. and Mrs. Pennell made a record for them- 
selves, having absolutely drifted or done something 
or other very rapidly, for they made a total of nine 
miles on the Thames in a single short week. 

These bold adventurers made up their minds to be 
snug, and so they hired of the great Satler at Oxford 
a boat, water-tight under them and above them, 
hooded for the latter exigency, and so started on 
their perilous journey, But the covered boat was a 
nuisance, and so very 
wisely Mr. and Mrs, 
Pennell took to inns and 
wayside hostelries. It’s 
all fine enough, remarks 
ye the lady, to talk “of 

washing dishes in quiet 

7 pools,” but it’s greasy 
> work, and “a quiet pool” 
= ej + === is much more troublesome 

=; than a kitchen sink. It may be 
a national prejudice, but English 
traps for a canoe—their special 
cookery impedimenta — are im- 
mensely substantial, but never 
were known to do what they are 


knickerbockers, flannel — ia a intended to perform, What we Yankees do 
“= ’ : “lige. steele) is to take the English ideas and so to im- 
shirt and long leggings, ss A mem i 
i ha ig ge prove on them that a demand has arisen 
: Fescids eaeee tre on the Thames for the Yankee contraptions. 

idea of the fascination ee ee 


of this canny young 
Scotchwoman. 

A book like this, however, one of whose great 
charms lies in its atmosphere, cannot be adequately 
represented by extracts, quotable as many of the 
phrases are. It must be read; and the reader will 
come to the conclusion that Miss Dowie may attempt 
other flights in literature with a more than usual cer- 
tainty of immediate success. NV. Y, Post. 


Cassell Publishing Company. 





DOWN THE THAMES. 


THE STREAM OF PLEASURE. A Narrative of a Journey 
on the Thames from Oxfordto London. By Joseph and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, together with a Practical 
Chapter by J. G. Legge With numerous illustrations. 
159 pp. Small 4to, $1.70; by mail, $1.86. 


The lady who writes so gayly and her husband who 
illustrates so charmingly own up at once that they 
were the least nautical of explorers. She had never 
steered. He had never rowed. But they were the 
coolest of the cool, and so when they landed any- 
where at all they made believe that it was exactly 


Mrs. Pennell writes charmingly when she cares to 
make another picture in words to Mr. Pennell's excel- 
lent sketches. It is the light, neat touch the lady has 
which is fascinating, and then, as we have written 
before, she has a high sense of humor. 

No one can catch better the real beauty of the river 
than Mrs. Pennell and, indifferent to the sentimental, 
she still gives a perfect color to the Thames, and has 
this for the wind-up of the boating business: ‘In 
conclusion, but tell it only in Gath, the river can be 
seen from the decks of a couple of steamboats plying 
between Kingston and Oxford thrice a week!" © 

N. Y. Times. 





=In acknowledgment of his efforts in bringing 
about the enactment of the International Copyright 
law, the French Government has conferred the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor upon George Haven Putnam. 
The decoration is of gold and enamel, with a ribbon 
for suspending it at the breast. Accompanying the 

cross was a document certifying to its authenticity. 
N. Y. Independent. 
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AN INLAND VOYAGE BY CANAL. 


Two GIRLS ON A BARGE. By V. Cecil Cotes. With 
44 illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 177 pp. I12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


“Two Girls on a Barge,” rescued, with its forty 
characteristic but unelaborated pictures, from a serial 
publication, is somewhat suggestive of a recently- 
published volume, both by its title and by its manner 
of narration. It has all the smartness of the modern 
girl who has undergone the higher education, and 
one must be rather in the humor for that sort of thing 
in order to enjoy it. But on the whole it is worth 
reading, and a good deal of quiet fun is got out of the 
writer’s experiences of life in a barge—which appro- 
priately includes an interview with Mr. George Smith, 
of Coalville. London Atheneum, 
The scheme of the slender sketch has now grown 
very stale, but the style is light and diverting, and the 

illustrations fresh and occasionally spirited. 
Philadelphia Press. 
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of others for a while and then drop off to mildew and 
extinction. Just so in Mexico we have seen some 
lovely orchid hanging in unreal and pendulous 
beauty to a tropic tree, of which it seemed the soul- 
incarnation, the one beautiful and glowing spot of the 
tree’s existence; till a shake of the wind, a sigh from 
some Aztec mountain, loosened the airy thing and it 
fell to the ground. 

This sentimental view of Keats’ story is reversed 
by a perusal of his letters to his family and friends. 
These letters, collected and edited by Lord Houghton, 
Mr. Forman, Mr. Speed, and Mr. Colvin, reveal a 
soul, tender indeed, suffering in the later stages of 
disease, acutely alive to praise and blame, sensitive 
as a mimosa to an ungenerous touch, yet high, 
strong, and superabundant in animal spirits, a soul 
echoing with genial laughter, full of fun and jest, 
caroling like a bird through all the AZolian extrava- 
gance of nonsense, and filling pages with rhymes 
that twitter and sing with gladness. Thus sings the 
golden captive of the Canaries that knows not its 





D. Appleton and Company. 


A POET’S LETTERS. 

LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Edited by Sydney Colvin. 377 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Pain is so habitually associated with the shade of 

Keats that this burst of happy letters comes like a 

bugle-note from the clouds and thrills the reader 

delightfully. One is accustomed to think of this 
exquisite singer as a pale and haggard phantom 
hanging on the edges of Phantom-land, sorrowful, 
plumed with funereal memories, hectic, premature 
both in genius and decay—one of those vivid orchid- 
souls that cling with passionate vitality to the skirts 


** Mrs, Bargee ‘ mashed’ our tea.”’ 


From ‘‘ 7wo Girls on a Barge.” 


captivity ; thus fauns and dryads sing in the exuber- 
ance of their animal overflow: not John Keats as we 
have been accustomed toviewhim. These charming 
and brilliant letters to Reynolds, Hessey, his sister 
and brothers, and Haydon, from the time he was 
twenty, show “the other side of the moon” of the 
pensive author of “ Endymion,’—not the aching, 
acid, lacrymose side of the stock biography, but the 
shouting, shining side, that beams on a select world 
of friends and brethren. Keats prattles on like a 
child till that ominous era of his twenty-fourth year 
and his love for Fanny Brawne, when a hollow note 
is struck which is like the rising and wailing of the 
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“Sleeps! Why, ’ud sleep till suven o’ the morning.”” 
D. Appleton and Company. From ‘‘ Zwo Girls on a Barge.” 





wind. Up to this tfme, especially in the graphic 
letters from Scotland, all is almost Bacchic in its joy, 
almost mzenad-like in its intoxication; letter follows 
letter in swift succession, bright and quick as a king- 
fisher; then the long vigil over his dying brother, 
Tom, and the harpy-like clutch of his own ambition 
evoke the hereditary malady; ‘‘ Endymion” and 
“The Pot of Basil’ and all the beautiful and plain- 
tive things are behind, and Keats, with lips stained 
with blood, looks forward only to Italy and—death. 
So many rapturous and luckless spirits have found 
rest in that mausoleum of the imagination—Italy ! 
These letters abound in revelations of his sympa- 
thetic genius, his saturation with the spirit of beauty, 
his delight in landscape, his love of books, his 
instinctive felicity of phrase. As Prof. Colvin shows, 
his very punctuation and spelling are original. In 
many of the qualities of his mind Keats resembles 
with rare closeness Alfred de Musset. These letters 
overflow with comic scenes and Petites comédies 
worthy of the author of ‘‘ Fantasio” and of ‘On ne 
badine pas avec l’Amour,”” while many a chance 
expression calls up a suggestion of the ‘‘ Contes 
d’Espagne et d'Italie.” Had Keats, like his sister 
Fanny, lived to the present decade, we might have 
seen him donning the silken sarcastic robes of purest 
Comedy. Critic. 
Valuable in themselves as literature, in spite of 
some noble and oft-quoted passages, these letters 
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are not. Neither do they possess the interest of a 
picture of the times. Keats’ life was too remote, his 
interests too personal, his friends too unimportant, for 
such interest. Nor do they explain to us the nature 
of his genius—rather they render it more inexplica- 
ble than ever. How this half-educated young medi- 
cal student, who dropped his profession at twenty to 
take up that of letters, and died at twenty-five be- 
lieving that his ‘‘name was writ in water,” came to 
do, in that short interval, work which has made him a 
name and a power in literature, is a question which 
his correspondence leaves unsolved. Yet, as it gives 
us the thoughts and the moods and the feelings, from 
day to day, of the man who achieved this—as it tells 
us what suggested this or that piece of perfect verse 
and in what circumstances it was composed—as it 
gives us the pathetic story of that short life, this edi- 
tion of it will be welcome to lovers of poetry, and the 
editor has deserved their thanks. These thanks 
would, however, be warmer if he had provided an 
index, or at least a less meagre table of contents, to 
lessen the Jabor of consulting it. To ask this were 
surely not to ask too much of a man of the reputation 
of Mr. Colvin. N. Y. Post. 


=Walt Whitman gives the following estimate of 
his last volume, ‘‘ Good-bye, my Fancy:” ‘“ The little 
book is a lot of tremolos about old age, death, and 
faith. The physical just lingers, but almost vanishes. 
The book is garrulous, irascible (like old Lear), and 
has various breaks and even tricks to avoid monotony. 
It will have to be ciphered and ciphered out long— 
and is probably in some respects the most curious 
part of its author’s baffling works.” 





Mrs, Bargee. 
From “ 7wo Girls on a Barge.” 


D. Appleton Company, 
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BY KEATS ABOUT HIMSELF. FAIRY STORIES. “ , 
July 2d, 1818. PRINCESS GIRLIKIN, OR THE Farry THIMBLE. By = 
There was a naughty Boy, There was a naughty boy Ida Preston Nichols, ON A PINCUSHION, AND OTHER Pa 
A naughty boy was he, And a naughty boy was he, Fairy TALEs. By Mary de Morgan. Illustrated. 256 pp. - 
He would not stop at home, _He kept little fishes Game, Han me 1.59- , 
He could not quiet be— In washing tubs three Perhaps the most satisfactory of all the fiction of the 
Sn tea In spite week of the unrealistic kind is a charming book 
In his Knapsack Of the might of fairy stories, ‘‘ Princess Girlikin ; or, the Fairy 
‘A Book Of the Maid Thimble.” They are most graceful, simple and not 
Mallot wawels Noe aka unwisely didactic, and ought to bring happy thoughts 
And a shirt Of his Granny-good— 
With some towels— He often would 
A slight cap Hurly burly 
For night cap— Get up early 
A hair brush, And go 
Cumb ditto, By hook or crook 
New Stockings To the brook 
For old ones And bring home 
Would split O! Miller's thumb, 
This Knapsack Tittlebat 
Tight at’s back Not over fat 
He rivetted close Minnows small 
And followéd his Nose As the stall 
To the North, Of a glove, 
To the North, Not above 
And follow’d his nose The size 
To the North. Of a nice 
There was a naughty boy Little Baby’s 
And a naughty boy was he, Little fingers— 
For nothing would he do O he made 
But scribble poetry— Twas his trade 
He took Of Fish a pretty Kettle 
An inkstand A Kettle— 
In his hand A Kettle 
And a Pen Of Fish a pretty Kettle 
Big as ten A Kettle! 
In the other, There was a naughty Boy, 
And away in a Pother And a naughty Boy was he, 
He ran He ran away to Scotland 
To the mountains The people for to see— 
And fountains Then he found 
And ghostes ‘That the ground The Fairy of the Waterfall. 
And Postes Was as hard, E, P. Dutton and Company. From ‘‘Princess Girl:kin, and Other Fairy Tales.” 
And witches That a yard 
And ditches Was as long, and bright dreams to many innocent curly heads. f 
And wrote That a song The first story is of a little princess who stmyed into 
In his coat Was as merry, Fairyland. While in the realm of the fairies the j 
When the weather That a cherry fairy of the waterfall gives her a magic thimble, which i 
Was cool, Was as red— plays a very important part in a quaint wonder-tale. ; 
Fear of gout, That lead The other stories are: ‘‘On a Pincushion,”’ “ The ' 
And without Was as weighty, Story of a Vain Lamorna,” “ The Seeds of Love,” 
When the weather Limafpagaeiood “The Story of the Opal,” “ Siegfried and Handa,” 
Was warm— \ ae “‘The Hair-tree,” ‘‘ A Toy Princess,’”’ ‘‘ Through the } 
Och the charm ving a door Fire.” N. Y. Sun. é 
When we choose W ptosis voden . ene t 
To follow one’s nose ree ee ” j 
So he stood in his shoes =The author of “ Rutledge,” one of the m7s > 
To the north, And he wonder'd, popular novels ever published in this country, | 
= — He wonder'd, has written a new novel, which is to be published 1 
—— oo nen te ie mons shortly by D. Appleton & Co. The title of Mrs. F| 
To the north! And he wonder’d. 4 


Harris’ forthcoming book is ‘‘ An Utter Failure,” and 
From Sidney Colvin’s “Letters of John Keats to his Family and . 
Friends.” itis described as a work of remarkable interest. 
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‘¢KAMOUS WOMEN OF THE FRENCH 
COURT.” 

MARIE ANTOINETTE AT THE TUILERIES, 1789-1791. 
By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by Elizabeth 
Gilbert Martin. With portrait. 296 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

Half a dozen volumes in the series have already 

appeared, and Marie Antoinette, Josephine and Marie 

Louise are to have 

ten volumes between 

them. The latest is de- 
voted to ‘‘ Marie An- 
tionette at the Tuil- 
eries’’ —a period of 
only two years, yet 
full of uncertainties 
and terrors. The book 
is of higher literary 
quality than its pre- 
decessors in the series. 

If the author's vol- 

umes are being pub- 

lished in the order in 
which they were writ- 
ten they show a steady 

increase of grasp, im- 

agination and sense 

of proportion. The 
earlier books seemed 
to have been made for 
children, or, at best, 
for use in seminaries 
for young ladies, but 
there issome vigorous 
handling of subjects in 
the latest volume, par- 
ticularly in a long 
analysis of the char- 
acter of Mirabeau and 
in the treatment of 
the Duke of Orleans. 

For general readers 

interested in the lead- 

ing characters rather 
than in the France 
of the period these 
books have no su- 
periors. 

N. Y. Herald. 


=D. Lothrop & Co. 
have in press for im- 
mediate publication, a 
new editionof Miss E. E. Brown's “‘ Life of James Rus- 
sell Lowell.”” This new edition, which will be both 
timely and welcome in view of the poet's recent death, 
will be increased by the addition of thee chapters of 
new matter bearing on Mr. Lowell’s life and work, 
and bringing the volume up to the time of his death. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 
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GERMAN HISTORY AND EUROPEAN 
POLITICS. 
THE YOUNG EMPEROR, WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY. 
A study of Character on a Throne. By Harold 


Frederic. With portraits, 241 pp. I12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 2 


Although a brilliant work like this “study in charac- 
ter development on a throne’”’ could not fail to com- 
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** Now you may read me the news,” 
y y 


From ** Princess Girithin, and Other Fairy Tales.” 


mand attention at any time, the publisher has done 
both himself and the author great service by sending 
it forth just at the moment when all eyes are directed 
to the young Kaiser, and English people everywhere 
are concerned to know what manner of man it is 
who, with such a mighty flourish of trumpets, is visit- 
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ing our land. Not only does Mr. Frederic show 
evidence of a thorough mastery over his subject, giv- 
ing the impression that had he so desired he might 
have considerably extended his work—and that 
without the aid of vgrbiage—but his treatment is 
marked by great literary skill. The picture of the 
Emperor, as he has grown from the refined, gentle, 
dreamy-faced boy, perhaps the worst-dressed of any 








acne SF eI 
“ His whole appearance was that of a jaunty guome-king.”” 
Macmillan and Company. 


of the youths at the public school of Cassel, to the 
forceful manhood, redolent of royal pretensions and 
delighting in the glitter and color of the parade 
ground, is drawn with dramatic power. The charac- 
cer stands out so that instead of being startled at the 
many changes and contradictions disclosed, we not 
only seem to understand the undercurrent, but are 
unconsciously drawn into sympathy with the motives 
which have prompted the changes. Mr. Frederic is 


as careful to notice the weaknesses and faults of the 








From ‘“‘ The Witch of Prague.” 
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Emperor as he is to point out the many traits of nobil- 
ity and signs of beneficent development. In_ his 
treatment of the ‘‘ supremacy of the Hohenzollerns,”’ 
the author exhibits some of the qualities of the histor- 
ian, whilst in the chapter on William’s boyhood 
there is the touch of the novelist. Asa critic, too, he 
excels, although we must say that in attributing as he 
does the want of filial piety, which the Emperor as a 
young man so notoriously displayed, almost 
entirely to the influence of heredity, the 
excuse is insufficient, for we do not forget 
that the young man spurned the guidance 
of his father only that he might give place 
to that of the old Kaiser Wilhelm, his 
grandfather. The object of those who read 
this work will, of course, be to know some- 
thing of the strength and the possibilities, 
either for good or ill, of this man, who must 
always compel attention as the “visible 
embodiment of a fact,’’ the existence of 
which, even those who like it least must 
still recognize, and such a demand Mr. 
Frederic’s work is sure to satisfy. 
Publishers’ Circular. 


A STORY OF BOHEMIA. 


[HE WITCH OF PRAGUE. A Fantastic Tale. 
By F. Marion Crawford, author of “Mr. 
Isaacs,”’ “‘Saracinesca,”’ “* Khaled,” etc. With 
numerous illustrations, by W. J. Hennessy. 
435 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


Hypnotism may be congratulated on having 
received the attention of Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford. But in proportion as hypnotism may 
rejoice the art of fiction must grieve. There 
are two ways of dealing with matters of 
this kind in fiction; one is right and the 
other is wrong; one was adopted in ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs,”’ the other in ‘“‘The Witch of Prague.” 
Readers of ‘Mr. Isaacs’’ will not have 
forgotten the brilliant skill with which mat- 
ters beyond the range of ordinary experi- 
ence were worked into the substance of 
the story without comment, argument or 
fancied explanation. A quotation from a 
note in “The Witch of Prague’’ will be 
enough to show the fault of the author's 
latest manner : 


‘‘ The deeds here recounted are not imag- 
inary ... It is not possible, in a work of 
fiction, to quote learned authorities at every 
chapter, but it may be said here, and once for all, 
that all the most important situations have been taken 
from cases which have come under medical observa- 
tion within the last few years.” 

But anxious as Mr. Crawford is to condemn him- 
self, he has left one bad fault unconfessed. In the 
earlier part of his novel he is didactic in the way of 
platitude beyond the limits which the utmost patience 
must fix. ‘It is by no means certain,’’ says he, 
“that hope is of itself a good thing ... In this 
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matter lies one of the great differences between the 
normal moral state of the heathen and that of the 
Christian. The Greek hoped for all things in this 
world and for nothing in the next; the Christian, on 
the contrary, looks for a happiness to come hereafter, 
while fundamentally denying the reality of any earthly 
joy whatsoever in the present.” 


No preacher would reckon hope to be so good a 
thing as to make him confident that, with all the 
advantage of the spoken word, he could 
keep his hearers awake by urging such 
matter as this. Conveyed by the written 
word it inevitably leads to skipping. But 
the reader who has to go on with his task 
finds that the sermon is continued uncon- 
scionably. Twenty pages further on Mr. 
Crawford is again dealing with platitudes: 

‘* Love is the first, the greatest, the gent- 
lest, the most cruel, the most irresistible of 
passions. In his least form he is mighty. 
A little love has destroyed many a great 
friendship.” 

But Mr. Crawford here and there finds 
good opportunities for showing his powers. 
He has not lost the art of vivid description, 
and undoubtedly he can still make his 
reader’s flesh creep. London Atheneum. 





MR. KIPLING’S STORIES. 

LiFeE’s HANpiIcaP. Being Stories of Mine 

Own People, By Rudyard Kipling, 351 pp. 

12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 
The newest collection of Rudyard Kipling’s 
stories is entitled ‘‘ Life’s Handicap.” The 
greater part of the contents has been seen 
in other volumes. Much of the author’s 
best work is included, for there are “‘ The 
Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney,” “ The 
Man Who Was” and “ Without Benefit of 
Clergy ’’—stories which in their kind have 
never been excelled by Mr. Kipling nor any 
one else. The dozen stories new enough to 
be copyrighted under the recent law are 
shorter than the tales named above and of 
varying quality. ‘‘The Wandering Jew”’ 
is a good bit of imagination, barely glancing 
at India, about a man who became rich, 
feared death, and spent his life hurrying 
around the world, because he, like the hero of 
Jules Verne’s “ Around the World in Eighty Days,” 
gained a day on each trip. ‘‘ Through the Fire’’ is 
as grim a tale as its author has written—the story of a 
Sepoy who stole another man’s wife, and when the 
honeymoon waned burned himself and his wife on 
the first husband’s charcoal heap. ‘ The Amir's 
Homily ”’ appears to be a true incident in the life of 
Abdurrahman, before he became ruler of Afghanistan. 
‘“‘ Little Tobrah ”’ is a pitiful story, told mostly in the 
first person, of a little boy, with a man’s heart, who 
wandered wretchedly with his little sister until in 
mercy to the girl he drowned her in a well. Equally 








Macmillan and Company. 
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touching is ‘‘ The Jews in Shushan,” telling of a 
venerable rabbi who waited patiently and hopefully 
for years in an Indian city until there should be ten 
of his race there, so that government permission to 
build a synagogue could be obtained. ‘“‘ Georgie 
Porgie”’ tells of an Indian civil officer who took a 
Burmah girl to wife after the fashion of theycountry, 
married afterward in England after the fashion of 
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“She sang to him old songs and snatches of wonderful melodies.’’ 
From “‘ The Witch of Prague.” 


that country, and was followed by the girl whom he 
had deserted. ‘‘ Naboth”’ is wholly humorous, with 
expressions of sympathy with King Ahab. 

Among the best of the new material is the preface. 
It records a chat between the author and a venerable 
Indian story teller, in the course of which the author 
frankly says: ‘I write of all matters that lie within 
my own understanding and of many that do not,” 
and receives the following expert advice :—“ Tell 
them first those things which thou hast seen and they 
have seen together; thus their knowledge will piece 
out thy imperfections. Tell them of what thou alone 
hast seen, then of what thou hast heard, and, since 
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they be children, tell them of battles and kings, 
horses, devils, elephants and angels, but omit not to 
tell them of love and such like. All the earth is full 
of tales to him who listens and does not drive away 
the poor from his door, The poor are the best of 
tale tellers, for they must lay their ear to the ground 
every night.”” The name of the Indian was Gobind 
N.Y. Herald. 





**C ome back here, you little game chicken-.” 


From *‘ 7he Jo-Boat Boys.” 


T. Y. Crowell and Company. 


WAIFS OF THE WORLD. 


Tue Jo-Boar Boys. By the Rev. J. F. Cowan. 
Illustrated by H. Winthrop Peirce. 356 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

A jo-boat is known all along the Ohio, especially at 

Pittsburgh, where there is a population that works 

and lives on the river. It is among these fishing- 

shanties that Dr. Cowan places the early scenes of 
his story. Both boys and girls will follow with 
interest the trials and adventures of Tim the news- 
boy and bootblack, and of his friends and compan- 
ions. The scene changes to Chicago, and later we 
find Tim further west, in Kansas Citv. The pages 
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fairly bristle with events, but in the end all is well. 
The story throughout is continued in such a strain 
that the most exacting.of readers could not complain 
that ‘nothing ever happens.” If what does happen 
is at times the expected rather than the unexpected, 
we will not complain. The book has many good 
features, not the least being its pictures. 





SCIENCE IN MARRIAGE. 
THE HIstoRy OF HUMAN MARRIAGE. By 
Edward Westermarck, Lecturer on So- 
ciology at the University of Finlands, 
Helsingfors. 644 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.60; 
by mail, $3.84. 
Mr. Alfred R. Wallace writes a preface 
for Prof. Westermarck, and he believes 
that the author of a “ History of Human 
Marriage”’ has, through his philosophical 
method, brought us nearer to the truth 
in the solution ‘‘of one of the most diffi- 
cult and, at the same time, interesting 
problems of anthropology.’’ This subject, 
the origin and development of human 
marriage, has been already fully discussed 
by such leading authorities as Darwin, 
Spencer, Morgan, Tylor, Lubbock, and 
many others. Mr. Westermarck’s opin- 
ions, in’ many respects, are in accord 
with those already advanced, but on 
several points he has arrived at different 
‘fand sometimes diametrically opposite 
conclusions,’ and the most important dif- 
ference is where he is opposed to the 
hypothesis of promiscuity. 

Taking the preservation of progeny as 
the basis of his theory, Mr. Westermarck 
shows how in the vertebrates parental 
care is rare. When we get to the birds, 
we find a marked tendency toward the 
preservation of offspring by both parents. 
It is an approach to family life which is 
manifested by a cock or a hen toward 
their brood, and this is so marked that 
Dr. Brehm wrote that ‘‘a real, genuine 
marriage can only be found among 
birds.’’ When we get to the lower mam- 
mals, indifference to the young is excep- 
tional, and among the quadrumana it may be said 
that love and care of offspring are invariably shown. 
Wallace, Du Chaillu, Hornaday, Savage, have all 
told of the real affection of adult chimpanzees, or 
gorillas, for their young. It is the mother who cares for 
her nurslings, and itis the father who protects mother 
and little ones. Conditions may be monogamous, 
polygamous, or polyandrous—but the instinct of care 
and attention given to the newly-born offspring is 
generally the same. It must be remembered that the 


author does not attempt to consider marriage or the 
union of the sexes in a judicial or ethical or moral 
sense. To him treating marriage solely on its 
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scientific side is nothing else than a more or less 
desirable connection between male and female, and 
the care given to offspring the result of such union. 

The obstacles to marriage in a highly-civilized state 
are greater than in savagery. When women could be 
captured or bought there were no hindrances. In 
numerous tables Mr. Westermarck shows that in 1875 
more than one-third of the male and female popula- 
tion of Europe lived in a state of voluntary or 
involuntary celibacy. People marry to-day more 
rarely, or, when they do, later in life. In Europe, 
one cause arises from the fact that there are more 
women than men, a difference of 3 or 4 per cent. 
representing the majority of women; if 100 men 
married, there must be three or four women who 
remain uncalled for. As to the ages of the married, 
Dr. Ploss believes that the years of the European 
woman when she takes a husband depend directly 
upon the degree of civilization. When a woman is 
married very young she is made a quasi slave, and 
an early nuptial age belongs to savagery. Civilized 
man awaits a higher degree of mental maturity in his 
wife, and unless abnormal does not marry a child. 

The chapter on the means of attraction, shown by 
self-decoration, is of exceeding interest. ‘‘Great as 
is the vanity of the civilized,” says Mr. Spencer, “it 
is exceeded by that of the uncivilized.” If the savage 
can find no shell, or skin of animal, or feather of 
bird, or mineral stain to decorate himself with, he 
tattooes his skin or burns it or cuts it so that the cica- 
trixes form welts. As higher stages of civilization 
have been reached, the tendency to cut or slice or 
scar or bore the body or parts of it diminishes. It 
remains in the Oriental woman who wear a nose-ring, 
or in the New York woman, who bores her ears for 
her diamond earrings. Removed not many genera- 
tions from her savage progenitors, when the lady 
makes a hole in the lobe of her pink ear, she does 
exactly what her naked and savage ancestor did 
before her. 

Treating of ‘‘the prohibition of marriage between 
kindred,” ‘selection as influenced by affection,” 
“sympathy or calculation,” ‘‘ marriage ceremonies 
and rites,’’ with the ‘‘ duration of human marriage,” 
in the summary, the conclusions Mr. Westermarck 
arrives at are presented. The principal one is his 
opposition to the idea of promiscuity. He opposes, 
too, the idea that the maternal uncle was the natural 
guardian of the children in lieu of the father. A 
curious and not complimentary theory is that personal 
ornamentation and subsequently clothing did not owe 
their origin to modesty, but the exact contrary. 
Another advance made by the author, which is the 
natural one, is that women are not, as a rule, married 
among savage races without a voice in the matter. 
Polygamy and monogamy are directly treated, and 
the dangerous influences of the first upon the race are 
considered, not in a moral sense, but in a physiological 
manner. And yet, there is that curious French gen- 
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tlemen, Dr. Le Bon, who believes ‘‘ that European 
laws will in the future legalize polygamy.”’ 

The professor of sociology at the University of Fin- 
land is a generalizer of distinction, and in his 
“History of Human Marriage’’ his treatment of it is 
as simple as it seems to us to be judicious. 

NV. Y. Times. 


THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S 
DICTIONARY. 


A NEw ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRIN- 
CIPLEs. Founded mainly on the materials collected 
by the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. James A. 
H. Murray. Vol. III., Part I. E—Every. By Henry 
Bradley, Hon. M. A. Oxon, President of the Philolog- 
ical Society. 344 pp. Quarto, limp boards, $3.25 ; 
by mail $3.56. 
The first part of the third volume of Dr. Murray's 
Dictionary is issued in advance of the final instal- 
ments of volume II, which will embrace the letters 
CandD. This part contains 6,842 main words, 1,565 
subordinate words and 786 special combinations, a 
total of 9,193; and of the main words, 1,710 are marked 
as obsolete, and 273 as alien or imperfectly natural- 
ized. The portion of the English vocabulary here 
included is remarkable for the extremely small pro- 
portion of native English words which it contains, as 
compared with the large numbers of words adopted 
from French (many of which are obsolete) and of 
derivations from Greek and Latin. A feature that at 
once attracts attention is the usual abundance of tech- 
nical terms belonging to modern science. Such words 
have been traced for the most part back to the authors 
by whom they were formed, and the inventor's own 
statements as to the etymology and the reason for 
which the name was given have been quoted. * * * 
After seven years in the printing, about a third of the 
vocabulary has been disposed of by the issue of this 
instalment of the greatest of all English dictionaries, 
and there is now a prospect of the completion of the 
work within areasonable period. Philadelphia Press. 





The editor points out in a prefatory note some 
characteristics of ‘‘ Vol. III., Part I.” It contains 
more than ze thousand words, most of which are 
adopted or derived from French, Greek and Latin. 
The items of individual interest are more than usually 
numerous. The word ‘enthusiasm ”’ is an instance. 
A definition quoted from Dr. Johnson, “A vain con- 
fidence of divine favor or communication,” expresses 
the eighteenth-century usage of the word. Indeed, 
this unfavorable sense may be traced further back. 
The Platonist More wrote in 1660: ‘If ever Christian- 
ity be exterminated, it will be by enthusiasm.” We 
should now insert the words “by want of.’’ It 
would have been well to quote, under the head of the 
“Current Sense,’’ the significant use of the word 
in ‘* Ecce Homo.” ‘ Epicure”’ is another interesting 
word. Originally it isthe Anglicised form of the name 
Epicurus; thence it came to mean a thinker of this 
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school, and, loosely, an unbeliever in the moral gov- 
ernment of the world; then a voluptuary ; then, in 
the current sense, one who has a refined taste in eat- 
ing, with its analogue, artistic and literary. The 
etymology of “ermine” is a curious instance of a 
difference of opinion among scholars. Some connect 
the word with ‘“‘ harmo,” the Old High German word 
for the animal; others with ‘‘ Armenian,” on the 
ground that the mus Ponticus of Pliny was probably 
also called mus Armenius, and was probably also the 
ermine. The idea that “eel” and “anguilla” are 
cognate words is peremptorily dismissed, and with 
good reason, as the resemblance disappears with the 
removal of the obviously diminutive termination of 
the latter word. ‘‘ Errant”’ is shown to be referred to 
two words, the Old French “ errer”’ = “‘ itinerare,” 
to travel, and “‘errare,”’ to wander. ‘“ Euphuism”’ 
and its derivatives furnish some interesting articles. 
Not the least curious of these is the last paragraph, 
quoting an erroneous usage from Mrs. Gaskell and 
George Eliot, which makes “‘ euphuism ” = ‘“‘euphem- 
ism.”” In Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘Wives and Daughters,” 
we read: “‘If anything did go wrong, you know,’ 
said Cynthia, using an euphuism for death.” In 
George Eliot’s “‘ Felix Holt,” the error is less marked: 
‘‘Those are your round-about euphuisms that dress 
up swindling,” etc. ‘‘ Economy” is another highly 
interesting word. The main senses are ‘“‘ manage- 
ment of a house,” “‘ management of a community,” 
and with the differentiating epithet Zo/tica/, first the 
art of managing national resources, and then the 
science that deals with the law. Then we have “ fru- 
gality,” ‘‘savings;”’ after this, “divine government 
of the world” and “dispensation.” Then comes 
‘judicious handling of doctrine,’ with an erroneous 
application of an earlier sense = “ parsimonious 
doling out of truth.’’ Theinterest of a work such as 
this is nothing less than inexhaustible. 

London Spectator. 

WORK OF THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE. 

In the September Chautauguan, J. Howard Gore 
writes on ‘The United States as a Publisher of 
Scientific Books.” A very comprehensive summary 
of Government publications, beginning with an ‘Essay 
on the Making of Gunpowder” in 1776, covers 
in its range reports on important discoveries and 
explorations early in the present century, on special 
geological surveys, on meteorology and on mineral- 
ology, including papers on mines and mining; 
medical statistics, and the ‘‘ Catalogue of the Library 
of the Surgeon-General,” containing 10,188 pages; a 
continuous series of annual reports on Astronomical 
Observations, and nautical almanacs; and publications 
relating to the Coast and Geodetic Survey covering 
charts, bulletins, coast pilots and notice to mariners. 
The Bureau of Ethnology, established in 1879, has 
issued a series of reports, contributions, bulletins and 
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special papers, which aggregate more than like publi- 
cations of all the other governments of the world put 
together. The Bureau of Education publishes, 
besides its annual report, a series of histories of 
higher education, circulars and bulletins, and papers 
on special subjects of study in the public schools. 
The Department of State has its Consular Reports, 
touching a variety of subjects, and often containing 
information of a scientific nature difficult to obtain 
elsewhere, The contributions from the Treasury 
Department include various technical administrative 
reports. The annual reports of the Department of 
Agriculture have an edition of 400,000, supplemented 
by a greater variety of series than belongs to any 
other department. The industry of the Fish Com- 
mission is shown by its annual reports, bulletins and 
special papers. The publications of the National 
Museum embrace papers upon a wide range of scien- 
tific topics. The-bibliography of the Museum and its 
officers for 1886 covered twenty-six printed pages. 
The article concludes: ‘‘In addition to the above 
types, which admit of classification, the Government 
has published the ‘ Memoirs of the National 
Academy,’ ‘ Explorations in Alaska,’ ‘ Whale and 
Cod Fisheries,’ ‘ Nicaragua Ship-canal,’ ‘ Report on 
the Black Hills,’ Hall's ‘ Arctic Expedition,’ and, 
quoting from the conventional rural sale-bill, ‘ other 
articles too tedious to mention.’”’ 


NOTES. 





=Grant Allen’s latest novel, ‘‘ Recalled to Life,”’ is 
published by Henry Holt and Company. 

=Paul du Chaillu is writing a novel whose scenes 
and characters are from ancient Scandinavia. 

=Austin Dobson may spend a part of the winter 
in this country, giving a series of readings from his 
own works, 

=The London Academy announces a volume of 
poems hy W. E. H. Lecky, which Messrs. Longmans 
have in press. 

=Mr. Richard Watson Gilder will publish a new 
volume of verse, to be entitled ‘‘ Two Worlds, and 
Other Poems.” 

=Henrik Ibsen will spend the winter in Christiania. 
This is his first prolonged visit to Norway since he left 
home thirty years ago. 

=A second and revised edition of Schiirer’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Jews,” in English, has been brought out 
in five volumes by the Scribners. 

=The Rev. S. D. McConnell of Philadelphia pub- 
lishes, through Thomas Whittaker, a volume of 
sermons entitled ‘‘ Sons of God.” 

=Rufus C. Hartranft, Philadelphia, has prepared a 
little book which he publishes under the title ‘‘ Was 
Abraham Lincoln a Spiritualist ?”’ 
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=Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of ‘‘ The Anglo- 
maniacs,” has written a new novel of New York life, 
which is to be published in the Century. 


=D. Appleton & Company publish a biography of 
James Boswell, by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. The book 
contains portraits of Boswell and Dr. Johnson. 

=Sir Edwin Arnold has signed the contract for a 
visit to the United States this winter, to give readings 
from his own writings. $25,000 is said to be the sum 
he will receive for fifty readings. 

=Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s granddaughter, and a daughter of Julian 
Hawthorne, has written a story for October Harfer's 
entitled “‘ A Legend of Sonora.” 

=Thomas Whittaker, publisher, announces “‘ The 
Constable’s Tower; or, The Times of the Magna 
Charta’’ by Charlotte Yonge; and ‘‘ Red Grange,”’ a 
new story by Mrs. Molesworth. 

=Fifteen thousand copies of Rev. Charles F. 
Dole’s ‘‘American Citizen’ have been printed since 
its publication last spring. This is a book which 
depended for success entirely on its own merit. 

=Dr. Edward Eggleston, author of ‘‘The Faith 
Doctor,” just completed in the Century, and Miss 
Frances E. Goode, a daughter of Dr. E. S. Goode, of 
Madison, Indiana, were married in September. 

=A new edition of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
works isin preparation by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. It is to consist of fourteen volumes, and is 
expected to be ready about the end of the year. 

=Col. T. W. Higginson writes in the Atantic 
Monthly of Emily Dickinson. The article includes 
a number of letters from Miss Dickinson to Col. Hig- 
ginson, and are said to be of a singularly interesting 
character. 

=‘ The Century Dictionary’’ is completed, the 
sixth and concluding volume being now on the 
press. The work contains about five hundred more 
pages and two thousand more illustrations than were 
originally promised. 

=Miss Mary E. Wilkins has finished her first novel, 
“ Jane Field "—novelette, she calls it ; and Mr. Henry 
B. Fuller has ready a companion volume to ‘“‘ Chev- 
alier of Pensieri-Vani,” which does for the Alps what 
the Chevalier did for Italy. 

=The American Humane Society of Boston has 
added to its publications the two Prize Essays on Vivi- 
section, written at the instigation of the Society. One 
advocates and one opposes vivisection, and the prize, 
$500, was evenly divided between the two essayists, 

=Lee and Shepard will publish a book of fantas- 
tic adventure by Ingersoll Lockwood, entitled ‘‘ Extra- 
ordinary Experiences of Little Captain Doppelkop on 
the Shores of Bubbleland.” It will be profusely 
illustrated by Clifton Johnson with both pen-and-ink 
and wash drawings. 

=The London A¢heneum says: “In the intervals 
of his more serious work Mr. Thomas Edison has for 
some time past been engaged, in collaboration with 
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Mr. G. P. Lathrop, in writing a romance on the future 
of electricity. The authors’ object is to forecast the 
future of invention in all departments of human 
activity, and to depict the probable condition of life 
in the twenty-fifth century. The book will be illus- 
trated by Prof. Edison himself, and ought to be highly 
interesting.” 

=Miss Katharine Wormeley’s winter home at New- 
port abounds in treasures and interesting things of all 
sorts. She leaves her Newport house in summer for 
the White Mountains. Last year she built for herself 
a home on Thorn Mountain, at Jackson, and there she 
is at home in the summer. Miss Wormeley is trans- 
lating for Roberts Brothers a book of short stories by 
Paul Bourget. ‘‘ Pastels of Men” is the title, which 
includes ‘“‘A Saint,”’ ‘‘ Two Little Boys,” “ A Gam- 
bler,” ‘ Jaques Moleau’’ and others. 

=The London correspondent of the Boston 77van- 
script writes: ‘‘It was my good fortune to meet Mr, 
Kipling, a few evenings ago, at a little dinner where 
the whole party numbered only five, and where, 
therefore, it was easy for each of the others to see 
much of the chief guest. Rudyard Kipling has been 
often described during the past year or two, and yet 
his admirers in America are so numerous that, even 
at the risk of repetition, I will describe him again. 
Imagine, then, a young man, looking perhaps nearer 
thirty than twenty-five, above middle height, with 
good shoulders and a well-knit figure; with hair and 
eyes of the darkest brown, with a firm mouth and a 
pleasant smile—in all not only an agreeable person- 
ality, but one that speaks of much latent power. 
Furthermore, Mr. Kipling is now the picture of health, 
newspaper rumors to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It is impossible tc imagine him the half-dying invalid 
for whom our sympathy was asked a few months ago, 
Mr. Kipling’s manner in conversation reminds one 
strongly of his style in writing—there is a certain in- 
describable terseness and humor in all that he says. 
Best of all, however, is the entire freedom from con- 
ceit and egotism. Itis of Rudyard Kipling the man, 
not of Rudyard Kipling the author of whom you 
think as you talk with him. A new novel, entitled 
“The Naulahka, a Tale of West and East,’”’ by Mr. 
Kipling, written in collaboration with Mr. Wolcot 
Balestier, a young American now resident in London, 
is soon to be published as a serial, and the Century 
Magazine is to have the honor of bringing it out. A 
new volume of poems, too, by Mr. Kipling will soon 
appear.”” Mr. Kipling has left England for India, via 
Samoa, where he goes to see Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
A. F. P.— 

Mrs, Sara Louisa Oberholtzer, of Norristown, Pa., recently 
spoke in the Maritime Provinces in the interest of School 
Savings Banks. She is the author of the “ Bayard Taylor 
Burial Ode,” and of “ Violet Lee, and other Poems,” ‘¢ Come 
for Arbutus, and other Wild Bloom,” “ Hope’s Heart Bells,” 




















a story of Quaker life, and “ Daisies in Verse.” Mrs. 
Oberholtzer’s maiden name was Vickers. She was born in 
Chester County, Pa., and educated at the Millersville State 
Normal School. In 1862 she was married to Mr. John 
Oberholtzer, of Norristown, Pa. 

The “‘ Burial Ode” can be obtained through any book- 
seller. 

E. A. L.— 

From Stedman and Hutchinson’s “ Library of American 
Literature ’’ we have the following : 

“Thomas Allibone Janvier, ‘Ivory Black,’ was born in 
Philadelphia July 16, 1849, the son of a merchant of that 
city, near which he resided in youth, He received his educa- 
tion chiefly at country schools. Mr. Janvier was engaged for 
some time at Philadelphia in the silk importing business, and 
afterward as a journalist fortwelve years, He visited Mexico 
in 1881-2 and during the summers of 1885-7, removing to 
New York City in 1887. He is the author of “ The Mexi- 
can Guide” (1886), “Color Studies,” stories (1885), and 
“The Aztec Treasure-House,a Romance” (1890), and 
numerous magazine articles. 

“Margaret Vandegrift” (Margaret Thomson Janvier), 
author of “Clover Beach,’’ “The Absent-minded Fairy,” 
* The Dead Doll and Other Verses,” isa sister to Mr. 
Thomas A. Janvier. 

The “ Library of American Literature” has Mr. Janvier’s 
portrait and signature. The name is French, and should be 
pronounced in accordance with the rules governing the pro- 
nunciation of that language: Jahn-vee-éh’. 


OBITUARY. 


MAjor J. M. Bunpy, editor of the New York Mail and 
Lxpress under Cyrus W. Field, and later under Elliott F. 
Shepard, died in Paris, September 8, aged fifty-six years. He 
was born in Columbia, Coos County, N. H., and was educated 
in Beloit, Wisconsin, where he graduated in 1853. At the 
outbreak of the War of the Rebellion he went to the front 
and served as an aide on Gen. Pope’s staff in the West and 
Southwest. It was then that he received his commission as 
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Major. He was the author of a biography of James A. 
Garfield. 

ROBERT TRAILL SPENCE LOWELL, a brother of the late 
James Russell Lowell, died at his home in Schenectady, 
N. Y., September 12. He was born in 1816, and graduated 
at Harvard in 1833; became an Episcopal clergyman in 
1842, served faithfully in his vocation in several parishes in 
Newfoundland, New Jersey, and New York, and was honored 
with the degree of D.D. In 1873 he was made professor 
in Union College, Schenectady, which city has been his 
place of residence ever since. He ranked high as a writer, 
and was a poet not unworthy of repute even beside his better- 
known brother. His “New Priest in Concepcion Bay” 
(published thirty years ago) was much lauded at the time, 
both at home and abroad. Among his poems are “ The 
Spirited Defence of Lucknow,” and “ Burgo.ne’s Last 
March,” His prose works, aside from the volume above 
noted, include “ Fresh Hearts that Failed 3,000 Years Ago,” 
and ‘* Anthony Brade,” a book for boys. Boston Transcript. 

Mr. EpMuUND CLAXTON, the publisher, died Sunday, Sep- 
tember 13, at his cottage at Atlantic City, N. J. He had been 
at one time a member of the firm of J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
and senior member of the publishing firm of Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, of Philadelphia. 

The Hon. GEorGE BAILEY LoRING, of Salem, Mass., ex- 
Minister to Portugal, and formerly United States Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, died at his home September 15. Dr. 
Loring was born at North Andover, Mass., on November 8, 
1817. He took the degree of M. D. in 1842; was Surgeon 
at the United States Marine Hospital at Chelsea for about 
seven years; removed to Salem in 1851; and in 1881, he 
became United States Commissioner of Agriculture, remain- 
ing in that office until 1885. In 1889 he was appointed by 
President Harrison as Minister to Portugal, which position he 
held for little more than a year. Dr. Loring published a 
number of articles, and his last book, “ A Year in Portugal,’’ 
has just been announced. Dr. Loring and the late James 
Russell Lowell were classmates at Harvard. Dr. Loring 
was twice married. His second wife survives him, as does 
also a daughter, Miss Sarah Loring, and astep-son. Cvitic. 
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THE OXFORD SUMMER MEETING 
OF 1891. 
By Miss Ipa M. Garpner. 


The Oxford Summer Meeting of 1891 was the first of 
a series of annual meetings planned to carry out a 
cycle of study extending over four years. In order 
to meet the requirements of those students who can- 
not attend every meeting, each year’s lectures are so 
arranged as to admit courses of study independent of 
the last. 

Three groups of subjects were presented this year: 





1. A sequence of sixty-eight lectures on Medieval 
History, Literature, Architecture and Economics. 
2. A sequence of thirty-four lectures on Greek, 
History, Literature and Art. 3. A seriesof fifty-nine 
lectures on Natural Science. 

If the meeting of 1891 is to be taken as a specimen 
of the work proposed, these four Oxford meetings will 
become an unanswerable argument for thoroughness 
and breadth of treatment, at which the leaders of 
University Extension aim. A brief review of subjects 
presented in Medieval History alone will convince 
the reader that the instruction gained is by no means 
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a “smattering :’’ ‘“‘A Bird's-eye View of the Thirteenth 
Century,” “‘ The Frank Empire,” ‘The Empire and 
the Papacy,” “The Monasteries,” ‘The Medieval 
Romance,” ‘ The Medieval Drama,” ‘ Medieval 
Allegory,’’ ‘‘The Medieval Art Student, His Life 
and Training,” ‘‘ Medieval Architecture "’ (illustrated), 
“Gothic Architecture ’’ (with illustrative excursions), 
“The Medieval Land-System,” ‘ The Craft-Guild,” 
‘“‘The Norman Conquest,” ‘‘The Early History of 
Parliament,’’ ‘‘ The Constitutional History of Eng- 
land,” ‘Church and State in Medieval England,” 
“Dante,” “ Medieval Venice” (illustrated), ‘‘ Work 
and Wages in the Fourteenth Century.” 

The lectures were, as a rule, closely analyzed, 
scholarly, polished. Oxford has just reason to be 
proud of the men whom she sends out to develop 
this great movement toward the higher education of 
the nations. 

The first ten days of the Oxford meeting are occu- 
pied by lectures rather than by the classes which 
characterize the latter half of the meeting. The 
object is stimulation and suggestion; first, of the 
students themselves in their future work; second, of 
the representatives of the centres as to what is 
possible and feasible for the winter's work ; third, of 
the lecturers who have the opportunity of hearing one 
another's lectures and of forming new standards of 
excellence. 

The effect of the Summer Meeting upon the winter’s 
work is strongly marked. New centres spring 
up as the out-growth of the interest awakened in 
August. Small centres are strengthened through 
the contact of their members with those from stronger 
towns, and with the great leaders of the movement. 
The little local body is seen to be a part of the great 
national whole ; to the fresh resolves and aspirations 
awakened by the stimulus of the meeting, is added a 
certain dignity and pride in being no longer a local 
isolated unit, but a part of a great national system. 

Of the eleven hundred and fifty-three students 
present at the first half of the meeting, two hundred 
and fifty remained for the classes of the second part, 
where the interest and grasp of the subject, gained 
from the lectures of the first two weeks, form a fine 
basis for specialized study of a few subjects. No one 
present will forget the serious impression produced 
by the little examination-table before each seat, 
appearing on the first morning of the second part. 
Classes were formed in ‘‘ Homer,” ‘‘ Herodotus,’ and 
“Dante,” ‘Constitutional History of England,” 
““Geology,’’ ‘‘ Practical Chemistry,” and “ Instru- 
mental Astronomy.” 


Aside from the advance in knowledge, what is the 
personal outcome of these summer days? One of 
the students writes: ‘‘ Year after year, the corporate 
feeling grows. The same people come up year after 
year and greet one another as old friends. There is 
an exhilarating sense of universal brotherhood about 
the whole meeting which is truly unlike anything else 
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with which we are acquainted. We are all friends 
and talking to each other, before and after lectures, 
with an earnestness very unlike the languid common- 
place of ordinary ‘society-talk.’ We are conscious 
of a wide and deep basis of common interests, and 
we are all eager to give and to get hints for the 
furtherance of our work.” 


GRADED WORK IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Wis BouGcuTon, 
Secretary for Philadelphia, 

In connection withthe Extension of University Teach- 
ing, one of the first problems demanding solution was 
that of systematizing and grading the work. From 
the first, true educators have been solicitous about the 
success of the movement from an educational point 
of view. Fears were expressed lest the work drift 
towards the old-time lyceum lecture, or else lose its 
popularity. For some weeks the Philadelphia com- 
mittee on courses and lectures has been endeavoring 
to solve this problem, and it is hoped that the coming 
season’s work will show such progress that it will gain 
recognition from our better educational institutions. 

The first step toward systematizing the work was its 
division into departments. This was done in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of Dr. J. S. MacIntosh. 
The whole prospective field of Extension work was 
arranged in a few departments, such as literature, 
history, science, etc. These departments have been 
subdivided until every minor division comprises a 
field of such limited dimensions that it can be covered 
by twelve unit courses. The Extension student, with 
limited time and other cares, cannot be expected to 
work as rapidly as the University student with nothing 
else to engage his attention. The former requires 
time for the completion of any line of reading or 
study, and twelve unit courses will give three years 
for the mastery of a subject. Thus the busiest of 
busy people can do systematic work. As the ordinary 
Extension student is not necessarily in a huriy, the 
p'anners of systematic work have met with much 
encouragement. 

Two or three illustrations of three years’ graded 
courses were given in September Book News. By 
referring to them, that part may be understood. It 
has been proposed this season in Philadelphia to 
introduce systematic work as follows: 

Two or three different Centres, in various parts of 
the city, can, during the year, support work on two 
or three nights a week. At such Centres the first 
years work in two or three different branches of 
study will be given. The year will cover twenty- 
four weeks—twelve before the holidays and twelve 
after. This first season’s work will of necessity be 
of an elementary character.. The second year this 
elementary work may be repeated and more advanced 
work introduced, just as the different grades of work 
in the college curriculum are presented. The same 
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Centres may carry, side by side, the two grades of 
work ; or, one grade may be given at fixed Centres and 
the other at other fixed Centres. The third year a siill 
more advanced grade of work in each of the various 
branches may be introduced, while the other two 
grades may be repeated. Thus, during the third 
year there can be given, side by side, three grades 
of work in several branches of study. In such a case 
the Extension student that wishes to perfect himself 
in the study of physics can begin with elementary 
work, and advance from year to year until he has a 
somewhat thorough knowledge of the subject. 

Educators ask whether this is practicable. The 
managers of several Centres have pronounced it just 
what the busy people of Philadelphia want. The 
Wagner Free Institute Centre has arranged to give 
extended courses in American History and English 
Literature this season. The West Philadelphia 
Centre is arranging for a first year’s work in each— 
American History, English Literature, and some 
branch of Science; and it is hoped that some Centre 
may be found to devote one night every week during 
the season to each of the following branches: 
History, Literature, Mathematics, Pedagogy, Eco- 
nomics and Science. In this way the graded plan of 
work will be tried. Almost daily applications have 
been made to the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching for opportunities to pursue 
systematic work, and the success of the plan is 
almost insured. If the plan proves practicable there 
need be no fears for the future of University Exten- 
sion Teaching as a feature of our educational system. 
The work need not lose its popularity, for the lecturer 
will still be one of the principal features of this 
systematized work. 


NOTES. 


=Delaware has three Centres for University Exten- 
sion, two at Wilmington and one at Newark. 


=The University and School Extension of New York 
City will probably be combined with University Ex- 
tension this season. 

=The Brooklyn, N. Y., Institute has taken up Exten- 
sion work, and proposes to organize all the Centres 
possible within a radius of twenty miles. 


=Mr, Walter C. Douglas, Secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Y. M.C.A., has returned from his visit to the 
Oxford Summer School. He has great hopes for the 
future of University Extension. 

==Miss Ida M. Gardner has returned from London, 
where she was in attendance upon the Oxford Sum- 
mer Meeting for University Extension. She is very 
enthusiastic, and will devote her entire time to the 
work in Philadelphia. 


=The State of New Jersey is energetic in Extension 
work. There are flourishing Centres at Burlington, 
Camden, Haddonfield, Mt. Holly, Moorestown and 
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Trenton. Woodbury, Beach Haven and Salem are 
considering the work. 


=The Circuit about Scranton, Pa., is now fully 
organized, and the various towns are endeavoring to 
select a lecturer. There will be four or five well- 
organized Centres in that vicinity, two of which will 
be in Scranton itself. Wilkesbarre will have at least 
one Centre. 

=Indianapolis is organizing a Branch Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching. At the request of 
a number of persons interested, Mr. Edward T. Devine, 
one of the American Society's secretaries, will address 
a mass meeting in that city on the third of October. 
A society will be then organized. 


=The September number of the Oxford University 
Extension Gazette contains the offer of a prize of 
twenty pounds for the best drawings of a plan fora 
University Extension College. The Extension Col- 
lege is the next step in the English movement toward 
whicn the tide will soon be setting. 


=Mr. H. J. Mackinder, Reader at Oxford University, 
and a distinguished lecturer in University Extension, 
will visit Philadelphia in the spring. He will deliver 
six lectures at Association Hall in the last of March 
and the first of April. His work will be one of the 
many treats in store for Philadelphians. 


=A Circuit in the vicinity of Reading, Pa., is rapidly 
forming.. Mr. George Henderson, General Secretary 
of the American Society, addressed a large mass 
meeting at that place on the 24th ult. This new 
feature of our educational system was fully explained 
and much enthusiasm was manifested in the work. 


=Mr. M. E. Sadler, secretary of the Oxford Delegacy, 
and steward of Christ’s Church College, has agreed to 
visit Philadelphia early in the season. Mr. Walter C. 
Douglas, of the Association Centre, was instrumental 
in securing his services. It is hoped that a number 
of our strongest Centres may receive the benefit of his 
instruction. His subject will be Economics. 


=Miss Annie S. Peck, a graduate of the University 
of Michigan and a distinguished lecturer, has joined 
the corps of Philadelphia lecturers. She is an M. A. 
from the University of Michigan, and a graduate of 
the American Greek College, at Athens. Her subject 
is Grecian Antiquities, and ought to be very popular. 
The same course of lectures delivered before the Art 
Institute of Chicago drew many favorable comments 
from the Chicago press. 

=One of the most interesting features of the Oxford 
Summer Meeting was the course of lectures delivered 
by Miss Jane Harrison, on the ‘‘ Parthenon Marbles.”’ 
Miss Harrison has won her reputation as an Arche- 
ologist by original study and research, and her 
lectures were full of the fire and enthusiasm which 
characterize her work. Her exposition of the princi- 
ples illustrated in the composition of the Parthenon 
Marbles was clear, forcible and scholarly. 
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PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF Mexico. By William 
H. Prescott. Edited by John Foster Kirk. In three 
volumes. 477-463-522 pp. I2mo, $1.25; by mail, 
$1.64. 


HIsTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. Volume III. 
From the time of Hezekiah till the return from Babylon. 
By Ernest Renan, author of “Life of Jesus,” ‘ The 
Future of Science,” etc. 429 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.03. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AT THE TUILERIES. 1789-1791. 
By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by Elizabeth 
Gilbert Martin. With portrait. 296 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE BY WIL- 
LIAM I. Based chiefly upon Prussian State Documents, 
By Heinrich Von Sybel. Translated by Marshall Liv- 
ingston Perrin, Ph. D. (Gdtt.) of Boston University. 
Assisted by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Vol. IV, with 
portrait of Emperor Frederick. 508 pp. 8vo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.70. 

The fourth volume of Herr Von Sybel’s history covers six 
years, from 1861 to 1866, carrying the story of the founding 
of the German Empire from the arrangement with reference 
to Schleswig- Holstein, under which its German character was 
recognized, to the declaration of war against Austria by 
Prussia. Like its predecessors, the volume is written from 
the Prussian standpoint. 


THE LITTLE MANx NATION. By Hall Caine, 
author of “The Bondman,” “The Deenfter,’’ etc, 
159 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

“The Little Manx Nation” comprises the substance of 
lectures on the Isle of Man, its people, their customs and 
superstitiors, delivered last spring at the Royal Institution. 
There is more real information in a single page of Mr. 
Moore’s ** Surnames and Place Names in the Isle of Man,” 
than in the whole of Mr. ‘Caine’s volume; _ but for 
people who like an easy style and not too much accuracy or 
geographical or historical knowledge Mr. Caine may be 
recommended, The account of the “ Kings in Man” is very 
deficient. Saturday Review. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A ScorRE OF Famous Composers. Bv Nathan Has- 
kell Dole, author of “ Young Folks’ History of Russia.” 
Illustrated. 540 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has written the lives of twenty 
composers from Palaestrina to Wagner whose works appeared 
from the middle of the sixteenth to the end of the nineteenth 
century. Of the twenty only one is English—Henry Purcell, 
and but three or four can be considered to belong to the Italian 
school. The rest are German, with two Polish and one 
Russian. The work is written for young beginners in music, 
and with much enthusiasm and study. 


FAMOUS ENGLISH STATESMEN OF QUEEN VICTORIA'S 
Reicn. By Sarah Knowles Bolton, author of “ Poor 
Boys who became Famous,” “Girls who became 
Famous,” “ Famous English Authors,” etc. With por- 
traits. 460 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton has found a peculiarly congenial 
subject for her latest contribution to the series of her 
“Famous” books. Nearly all of the English statesmen 
whose biographies she so sympathetically recounts have been 
leaders in great works of reform—the ballot, the emancipa- 
tion of slaves, the establishment of great schools, free trade, 
the treatment of factory operatives, the relations of labor and 
capital, Philadelphia Press. 
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LEIGH Hunt AS POET AND Essayist. Being the 
choicest passages from his works, selected and edited 
with a biographical introduction by Charles Kent. The 


Chandos Classics. 525 pp. With bibliography. 


12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 


LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Edited by Sidney Colvin. 377 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


See review, 


LETTERS OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Translated by 
Mary J. Serrano. With portraits. Cassell’s Sunshine 
series. 340 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

Noticed in August number. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. Edited, 
with a preface and notes, by the Duc de Broglie, of the 
French Academy. Translated by Mrs. Angus Hall. 
With an introduction by the Honorable Whitelaw Reid, 
American Minister in Paris. Volume III. With por- 
traits. 324 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 


MEMOIRES DU PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. Publiés avec 
une préface et des notes par le Duc de Broglie, de 
V’Académie Frangaise. III. 469 pp. 8vo, paper, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.46. 

The third volume of the Memoirs of the Prince de Talley- 
rand covers the period from January, 1815, to the close of 
1830. Here we have recounted the final proceedings of 
the Congress of Vienna, the part taken by Talleyrand in the 
second restoration, and the beginning of the last chapter of 
his political career, which opened with his appointment as 
Louis Philippe’s ambassador to London. Of the episode of 
the Hundred Days the author of these memoirs was not an 
eye-witness, not having reached Brussels from Vienna until 
after the battle of Waterloo. On that battle he makes no 
comment, but has something to say about the circumstances 
which made the swift overthrow of the Bourbon monarchy 
by Napoleon possible. He also devotes considerable space 
to the accusation that he was primarily responsible for the 
murder of the Duc d’Enghien and to the charge that he had 
plotted to assassinate Napoleon on his way to Elba. It is 
these passages which invest the present volume with peculiar 
interest. N. Y. Sun. 


Ropney. By David Hannay. With portrait. English 
Men of Action. 222 pp. I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 
cents; limp cloth, 45 cents; by mail, 53 cents. 

Admiral Rodney won, in 1782, the battle which decided 

English supremacy in the West Indies, and this brief life, in 

a free and rapid style, tells the story of the political and pro- 

fessional life of one of the great figures in the expansion of 

England in the eighteenth century, with illuminating details 

as to the French and English fleets of the period. 


THE YOUNG EMPEROR, WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY. 
A study in character development on a throne. By 
Harold Frederic, author of “In the Valley,” “ That 
Lawton Girl,” etc. With portraits. 241 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

See review. 


TRAVEL. 


A GIRL IN THE KARPATHIANS. By Ménie Muriel 
Dowie. With illustrations. 301 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

See review. 


THE STREAM OF PLEASURE. A narrative of a journey 
on the Thames from Oxford to London. By Joseph and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, together with a practical 
chapter by J. C. Legge. With numerous illustrations. 
159 pp. Small 4to, $1.70; by mail, $1.86. 

See review. 
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With 
177 Ppp- 


Two GIRLS ON A BARGE. By V. Cecil Cotes. 
forty-four illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail 86 cents. 

See review. 


RELIGIOUS. 


CHRIST AND CHRISTENDOM. The Boyle Lectures for 
the year 1866, delivered at the Chapel Royal, White- 
hall. By E. H. Plumptre, D. D., late Dean of Wells; 
sometime Prebendary of St. Paul’s; Professor of Divinity, 
and Chaplain, King’s College, London. The ancient 
and modern library of theological literature. 281 pp. 
12mo, 30 cents; by mail, 39 cents. 

The latest addition to this valuable library. 


SERMONS. By Frederic Henry Hedge, D. D., LL. D., 
author of “Reason in Religion,” ‘ Ways with the 
Spirit,” “ Atheism in Philosophy,” etc. 341 pp. I12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The twenty-four sermons in this volume cover a wide 
range of subjects, treated in the usual pulpit fashion. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By the 
late Joseph Barber Lightfoot, D, D., D.C. L., LL. D., 
Lord Bishop of Durham, Published by the Trustees of 
the Lightfoot Fund. 280 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1 49. 

Sermons on the stage, on missions, church societies, the 

Church Congress, Sunday-schools, a church dedication, etc., 

are included in this volume, 


THE BEING OF GOD AS UNITY AND TRINITY. By P. H. 
Steenstra, D. D., Professor of Old Testament Literature 
and Exegesis in the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 269 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Faith Con- 
64 pp. 12mo, 


THE GREATEST FIGHT IN THE WORLD. 
ference address by Charles H. Spurgeon. 
paper, 28 cents; hy mail, 33 cents. 

A conference address on the Word, the Church and the 

Holy Spirit as the divine agencies in bringing men to 

Christ. 


THE NEw THEOLOGY. - By John Bascom, author of 
‘A Philosophy of Religion; or, The Rational Grounds 
of Religious Belief,’ etc. 217 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

“The new theology is not a creed, but a tendency; is not 

a result, but a movement. It consists largely in breaking old 

bonds and in refusing to accept new ones.” The present 

volume considers five topics which closely concern the new 
theology: Naturalism, Supernaturalism, Dogmatism, Pietism, 
and Spiritualism. Publishers’ Weekly. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


MANUAL OF THE BOTANY OF THE NORTHERN UNITED 
STATES, INCLUDING THE DistrIcT EAST OF THE MISs- 
SISSIPPI AND NORTH OF NORTH CAROLINA AND TEN- 
NESSEE. By Asa Gray, late Fisher Professor of Natural 
History in Harvard University. Sixth edition. Revised 
and extended westward to the one hundredth Meridian 
by Sereno Watson, Curator of the Gray Herbarium, 
Harvard University, and John M. Coulter, Professor of 
Botany in Wabash College, assisted by specialists in cer- 
tain groups. With twenty-five plates, illustrating the 
sedges, grasses, ferns, etc. 760 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
leather, $2.00; by mail, $2.10. 

A reprint from the same plates of the edition of 1889 on 
thin paper, making a book weighing only fourteen ounces. 


THE NEw Astronomy. By Samuel Pierpont Langley, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Director of the Allegheny Observatory, 
Member National Academy, Correspondent of the Insti- 
tute of France, Fellow Royal Astronomical Society, etc. 
Illustrated. 260 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.48. 
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FINE ARTS. 


HISTORY OF INDIAN AND EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. 
By James Fergusson, D.C.L., F. R.S., M.R.A.S. 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Member of the Society of Dilettanti, etc. With illus- 
trations. Two volumes, 285-374 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 


$7.50; by mail, $7.94. 


HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By James Fergusson, D.C. L., F. R.S., etc. Third edi- 
tion revised. By Robert Kerr, Architect, F. R. I. B. A.; 
Fellow and Emeritus Professor of King’s College, Lon- 
don; author of “The Gentleman’s House,” “The 
Consulting Architect,’ etc. In two volumes. With 
illustrations. 314-453 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $7.50; by 
mail $7.94. 
A reprint without alteration from plates now somewhat 
worn of a standard work, which ina large part of its field 
has no rival in English. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER'S HAND Book. A 
Manual of Instruction for the Amateur. Photography 
made easy. By Arthur Hope, author of ‘ Sorrento and 
Inlaid Work,” “Wood Carving,’ “ Engraving on 
Wood,” etc. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
With illustrations. 154 pp. Indexed. 8vo, paper, 
65 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 

This hand-book is practical, non-scientific and follows 
usual familiar lines in manuals intended for boys and 
amateurs. 


THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES OF WHIST. Stated and 
explained and its practice illustrated on an original 
system, by means of hands played completely through. 
By ‘“Cavendish.”” Nineteenth edition. 294 pp. 16mo, 
$1.60; by mail, $1.69. 

The nineteenth edition of “Cavendish’s” (Mr. Henry 
Jones) ‘Whist,” contains a new appendix discussing 
“ American leads,’ and proposing leads of high cards for 
third hand information on first and second rounds, 


THE Woman's Cius. A Practical Guide and Hand- 
Book. By Olive Thorne Miller, author of “ Little Folks 
in Feathers and Fur,” ‘“ Bird Ways,” “In Nesting 
Times,” etc. 116 pp, 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Most that has been written about women’s clubs has been 
written by men with the impression that there is something 
funny in the mere idea of women organizing for social or 
business purposes. The gentler sex will therefore be grateful 
for Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller’s new book, which tells of 
many successful organizations in American cities and towns, 
and gives much practical instruction on the formation and 
management of clubs for women. The author scouts the 
notion, common among men, that woman is not a clubable 
creature, and as she is herself a member of several clubs, 
which have long been in successful operation, fancy must give 
way before her facts. The book is neither long nor dry. 

N. Y. Herald. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


A PRACTICAL HAND-BOOK OF ELECTRO PLATING. 
By Edward Trevert, author of ‘ Everybody’s Hand- 
Book of Electricity,” ‘“‘Expermental Electricity,” etc. 
Illustrated. 67 pp. 16mo, limp cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 
44 cents. 

This small book is designed for beginners and amateurs, 
and has useful tables as well as practical advice on the 
subject. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE INCANDESCENT LAMP. 
By J. E. Randall. Electrician of the Incandescent 
Lamp Department, Thomson-Houston Company. IIlus- 
trated. 82 pp. 16mo, limp cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 
43 cents. 

The writer has endeavored to describe the lamp in simple 
and definite terms, to briefly trace its journey through the 
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many processes involved in its manufacture, and to estimate 
the extent of the industry. The entire subject is reviewed 
from the manufacturer’s standpoint. Publishers’ Weekly. 


HINTS FOR THE MILLION. A Handy Book for the 
Household. Being a compendium of thousands of new 
and valuable receipts and suggestions on Medicine, 
Hygiene, Business Affairs, Traveling, the Laboratory, the 
Workshop, the House, the Kitchen, the Garden, the 
Farm, the Stable, etc. Together with illustrated direc- 
tions for carving. 224 pp. Globe Library. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents, 

Tells how to make a good eyewash, cake and pie, and lye 
and camomile tea and bird lime, and may be useful to an 
inquisitive and economical housekeeper if kept well out of 
the way of the children. N.Y. Sun. 


THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUS- 
TRIES. By the Class of ’91, Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy, University of Pennsylvania. Wharton 
School Studies in Politics and Economies. 111 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

Contents: The Steel Industry—Wilmer H. Righter. The 
United States Merchant Marine—Lloyd C. Griscom. The 
Carpet Industry—Harvey E. Platt. The Worsted Industry 
—Louis de P. Vail. Cotton Manufactures—William B. 
Rosskam. Electricity—William S. Outerbridge, Jr. The 
Sugar Industry—George H. Smith. The Felt Industry— 
David Mandel, Jr. The Canning Industry—William G. 
Knowles. Meat Products—James M. Castle. Improvements 
in Locomotives—Henry H. Sinnamon. Gold and Silver 
Mining —Hisaya Iwasaki. New Industrial Centres—Charles 
R. Lee. 

These papers were written as thesis and give much infor- 
mation on the manufactures of which they treat. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


A NEw ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRIN- 
CIPLES; FOUNDED MAINLY ON THE MATERIALS COL- 
LECTED BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SoclETy. Edited by 
Dr. James A. H. Murray, with the assistance of many 
Scholars and Men of Science. Vol. III, Part 1. E— 
Every. By Henry Bradley, Hon. M. A. Oxon., Presi- 
dent of the Philological Society. 344 pp Quarto, limp 
boards, $3.25; by mail, $3.56. 

See review, 


THE BEST FIFTY BOOKS OF THE GREATEST AUTHORS, 
CONDENSED FOR Busy PeopLe. Sketches of the entire 
contents of the fifty most famous works in the whole 
range of literature. Benjamin R. Davenport, editor. 
771 pp. 8vo, $ 3.00; by mail, $3.32. 

It is dedicated to Mr. Armour, of Chicago, and to a number 
of other distinguished Americans, whom it characterizes in 
capital letters as beacon lights. It omits the Scriptures from 
its condensations. ‘“ The impossibility of condensing works 
like the Bible and one or two others,” Mr. Davenport says, 
“ forced the editor to substitute those which he deemed use- 
ful and instructive.’’ While we do not believe that the editor 
meant to say exactly what this sentence implies, it may be 
that he does not include the Bible in the list of useful and 
instructive publications. The prose writers among the great- 
est authors receive the most heroic treatment from Mr. Daven- 
port. “ Tom Jones” is rendered in twelve pages. “ Ivanhoe” 
and * Vanity Fair’’ get seven each, and “‘ David Copperfield” 
is turned off in eight. The same easy Buffalo form of literary 
expression distinguishes them all, and no quotation-marks 
stand as a light to inform the “ busy people”’ of the occasional 
places where the editor droys out of his own playful style 
into the actual language of the greatest authors. The 
“Inferno” is condensed into twenty-four pages, the ‘ De- 
cameron” into twelve. ‘Hamlet’ into ten. “ Paradise 
Lost”’ into twenty, and so on. Homer's “ Iliad’? comes out 
of the Davenport press looking very small indeed, and we 
afford a brief sample of the result. “To Agamemnon’s 
disgust,” says the condensed Homer in his second book, 
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speaking of the flight of the Greeks to their ships, “ this 
feigned counsel was taken in earnest, and the braves were 
all ready to go at a moment’s notice, and a stampede for the 
ships began. But here Juno interfered and sent Minerva to 
stop the retreat, who soon set the brave Ulysses to work. 
Ulysses shamed some, persuaded others, and some, like the 
factious, deformed and bawling Thersites, he unmercifully 
pounded.” N. Y. Sun. 


LITERATURE. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By 
James K. Hosmer, Professor of English and German 
Literature in Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Revised edition. 605 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.68. 

The praise which we bestowed upon Professor Hosmer’s 

« Short History of German Literature ’’ has been justified by 

the popular favor shown it during the past twelve years. Its 

use as a text-book in our higher schools has been approved, 
and the author now puts forth a revised edition, not attempt- 
ing to recast the original lectures, but modifying by pruning, 
by slight insertions, corrections, etc. To repair the omissions 

unavoidable in a summary view, Prof. Hosmer has added a 

tabular appendix exhibiting the most eminent literary per- 

sonages in successive epochs; majuscules and italics serving 

a hypsometric purpose in indicating to the eye the relative 

altitudes. Evening Post. 


ENGLISH ComposiTiIon. Eight lectures given at the 
I owell Institute. By Barrett Wendell, Assistant Pro- 
fescor of English at Harvard College. 316 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

A professor’s view of the way to use English, embodying a 
theory of style which follows in the line of the text-books of 
Professors A. S. Hill, Alexander Bain, J. Franklin Genung 
and W. R. McElroy. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. An attempt towards a history of 
English Literature. By Henry Morley, LL. D., Emer- 
itus professor of English Language and Literature at 
University College, London. Vol. VII. From Caxton 
to Coverdale. 355 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

“From Caxton to Coverdale.” The period thus roughly 
indicated, if not remarkably prolific in great literary names, 
is one of extreme importance to students of the historical 
development of English literature. Between the plan and 
treatment of Mr. Morley’s work true proportion is not invari- 
ably preserved, owing to the difficulty of reconciling a com- 
prehensive survey within the limitations of comment and 
illustration prescribed by the writer’s scheme. Dunbar, for 
example, is scarcely presented to the reader in the various 
aspects his writings suggest, and Mr, Morley’s comparative 
criticism scarcely succeeds in elucidating the very striking 
and interesting characteristics of such powerful yet dissimilar 
satirists as Skelton and Lindsay. Saturday Review. 

“From Caxton to Coverdale,” covers a period extending 
from 1420, or thereabouts, to 1540. It is tle continuation of 
a history of rare interest, packed with information and illum- 
inated with comment and analysis of surprising suggestive- 
ness. To make such history sv vivid and so readable is 
master-work indeed. N. Y. Sun. 


EDUCATION. 


SELF-HELP, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHARACTER, 
ConpuUCT AND PERSEVERANCE. By Samuel Smiles, 
author of ‘Character,’ “ Duty,” Thrift,’ “The 
Huguenots,” etc. Burt’s Library of the World’s Best 
300ks. 394 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
gI cents, 


THE CHILDREN'S FRIMER. By Miss Ellen M. Cyr, 
author of “ Interstate Primer,” etc. With illustrations. 
102 pp. I2mo, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents, 
A children’s primer with the sentences arranged so as to 
interest a child and lead the young pupil to read with ex- 
pression from the start. The method proposed is sound. 
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THE FIVE GATEWAYS OF KNOWLEDGE. By George 
Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E. Regius Professor of Tech- 
nology in the University of Edinburgh; President of 
the Royal Scottish Society of Art; and Director of the 
Industrial Museum of Scotland. Globe Readings from 
Standard Authors. 127 pp. I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 
50 cents. 

Recalls with a difference the humbler but no less graceful 
treatment of the same subject in “ Susy’s Five Little Servants.” 
The basis of the present booklet was a lecture at the Philo- 
sophical Institution, Edinburgh. The “ five gateways ’”’ are, 
of course, Bunyan’s five gates to the “famous town of 
Mansoul.” The subject is treated in a style which is the 
combination of all styles, and which, as being in all styles 
rather than in any one, we shall call the literary style. It is, 
at all events, a very gracious and entertaining kind of lecturing 
of which the little book is an example, and one that would be 
sure to fascinate almost any kind of an audience. It is 
difficult when all is so good and so well done to select any- 
thing for special notice. We will, however, venture to 
mention Dr. Wilson’s remarks on the ear as the organ 
neglected by the ancients, and on the sense of smell as the 
sense abused by the moderns. N. Y. Independent. 


THE Ricut Roap. A Hand-Book for Parents and 
Teachers. By John W. Kramer. 282 pp. 12mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.12. 

An elementary treatment of Christian morality. It offers 
persuasions that may be helpful to parents and teachers in the 
training up of children. The stories lead from abstract 
teaching into a more genial atmosphere. They explain and 
enforce the teaching. They are taken from various sources. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


TEACHING IN THREE CONTINENTS: Personal Notes 
on the Educational Systems of the World. By W. 
Catton Grasby. With an Introduction to the American 
Edition by W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 344 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Contents: Public provision for education, United States, 

Great Britain, France, Germany, Australia; How work is 

tested; The new education, Kindergarten, Sloyd, etc.; 

Teachers and their training ; Supplementary means for train- 

ing teachers; Schools and school-houses; Organization of 

schools; Extra-official education work; Private munificence 
in America. 


’ 


SOCIOLOGY. 


PARTIES AND PATRONAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Lyon Gardiner Tyler, M.A., President of William 
and Mary College, Va.; author of “ The Letters and 
Times of the Tylers,” “‘ A Few Facts from the records of 
William and Mary College.’’ Questions of the Day— 
LXVIII. 133 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A review of the spoils system under the different parties 
that have obtained power in this country—the Federalists, 

1789-1801; the Jeffersonian Republicans, 1801-1825; the 

Adams-Clay epoch, 1825-9; the Jackson Democrats, '1829- 

1841; the Whigs, 1841-5, and the Polk administration, 

1845-9, with the re-establishment of the spoils system. 

Philadelphia Times, 


THE DIVINE ORDER OF HuMAN Society. Being 
the L. P. Stone lectures for 1891, delivered in Princeton 
Theological Seminary. By Prof. Robert E!lis Thompson, 
S.T. D., University of Pennsylvania. 274 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 80 cents ; by mail, g2 cents. 

The lecturer makes a fine start in asserting the socially 
organific nature of the Gospel. He calls attention to it as 
being not limited to its redemptive work in individuals but 
as designed to act broadly not only in sanctifying, inspiring 
and forming human society, but in an organific way in build- 
ing up social institutions and giving shape to society itself. 
In fact, the marked characteristic of the religion of the 
present time is the disposition to carry it more and more out 
of the sphere of speculative or of ideal theology into the 
sphere of social relations and to make it operative and 
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dominant in that sphere. Professor Thompson calls attention 
to the remarkable efficiency Calvinism has shown in forming 
social customs and acting even on political society. The 
lectures are intended to expand this conception and to show 
its application to the family, the nation, the school, and to the 
Church. N. Y. Independent, 


THE HIsTtoRY OF HUMAN MARRIAGE. By E. Wester- 
marck, Lecturer on Sociology at the University of 
Finland, Helsingfors. 644 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.60; 
by mail, $3.84. 

See review. 


ESSAYS. 


As WE WERE SAYING. By Chas. Dudley Warner. 
With illustrations by Harry Whitney McVickar and 
others, and frontispiece portrait. 219 pp. 16mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

The Messrs. Harper & Bros., fighting shy of the invidious 
distinction, have done for the Editor's Drawer what they 
lately did for the Editor’s Study. Which is to say that they 
have embodied in a dainty volume the pick of Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner’s monthly pleasantries in Harper's Magazine. 
The chat shows up bravely when brought to book. Less 
deep than the talk of Mr. Howells it is even more readable 
in the mass, because it is more diversified in topic and kind- 
lier in tone. Philadelphia Press. 


IN AND OUT OF BOOK AND JOURNAL. By A. Sydney 
Roberts, Fellow of the College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia. With illustrations by S. W. Van Schaick. 104 
pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Noticed in December (90) number. 


LIBERTY AND LiFe. Discourses by E. P. Powell, 
author of “Our Heredity from God.’’ Second edition. 
Unity Library. 208 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 
42 cents. 

These discourses are republished in the “ Unitv Library,” 
and deal with the problems of life in part from the stand- 
point of physical evolution, and in part from mysticism. The 
book attacks the orthodox view of sin, salvation, and immor- 
tality. 


NATIONAL FLOWERS. By Fannie A. Deane. IIlus- 
trated. Decorated cover. Not paged. 8vo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 69 cents. 

Twelve brief papers on national flowers written in a very 
cursory fashion, 


PoINTS OF VIEW. By Agnes Repplier, author of 
‘*Books and Men.” 239 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.01, 

Miss Repplier’s thought ripples in her touch-and-go fashion 
around “ English Love-Songs,” ‘‘ Books that have hindered 
me,”’ “ Esoteric Economy,” ‘ Literary Shibboleths,” “ Fic- 
tion in the Pulpit,” “ English Railway Fiction,” ‘‘ Scander- 
beg,” ‘‘ Pleasure a Heresy,” and her “ Plea for Humor,” 
which has first place in the book. The story of Scanderbeg 
is a bit from Ottoman history, set with true story-telling art. 
The essays first appeared in magazines. 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES. By Rev. Howard MacQueary, 
author of “ The Evolution of Man and Christianity.” 
Lovell’s Literature Series. 238 pp. ECCLESIASTICAL 
Liperty. Being the defence of the Rev. Howard 
MacQueary before the court of the Episcopal Church in 
Northern Ohio, against the Charges of Heresy, delivered 
in Cleveland, Ohio, January 7, 1891. 51 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

A clergyman gives well-meant advice on socialism, the 
negro in America, the Bible in public schools, the real rights 
of women, and discusses seriously the conumdrum “ Did the 
Fish Swallow Jonah?’’ But the clerical mind is not often 
sufficiently logical and scientific to be enlightening to those 
not members of the congregation specially addressed, and the 
Rev. Mr. MacQueary is no exception to this general rule. 


N.Y. Sun. 
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POETRY. 


Days AND DREAMS. Poems. By Madison Cawein, 
author of “ Lyrics and Idyls,” “‘ The Triumph of Music,” 
etc. 173 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Short poems named as follows: One Day and Another; 

Days and Dreams; Deity; Self; The Eve of All-Saints; Last 

Days; The Blind Harper; Preordination, etc, 


HOMER IN CHIOS. An epopee by Denton J. Snider. 
218 pp. 12mo, $1.00 ; by mail, $1.12. 

“Homer in Chios,” is a poem in the metre of “ Evangel- 
ine,” and it is a well wrought and readable poem, full of 
vigor and music. The smitings of Chalcon, the smith, are 
made to be heard in the lines, and the poem tells, among 
other things, of a meeting between Homer and David, the 
Psalmist of Israel, whereat the two poets sing for each other, 
presenting respectively the Greek and Hebrew views of the 
world. N. Y. Sun. 


OLD-FASHIONED ROSES. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
Second edition. 145 pp. 16mo, half parchment, $1.40; 
by mail, $1.47. 

A reprint made in London of Mr. Riley’s popular book of 
verse. « 


SUNSHINE IN LIFE. Poems for the King’s Daughters. 
Selected and arranged by Florence Pohlman Lee. With 
an introduction by Margaret Bottome, President of the 
Order of the King’s Daughters. 405 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

About three hundred selections from English and Amer- 
ican poets, specially compiled to be used at meetings of ** The 
King’s Daughters,” in the hope of furthering the chief thing 
emphasized in the constitution as the duty of every member 
of the order, “the deepening of spiritual life.” The intro- 
duction by the President of the Order of King’s Daughters 
heartily commends the compilation. Neatly bound in gray 
and purple with silver lettering and the badge of the Order. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE Best SONGS AND 
LyRICAL PoEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected 
and arranged with notes by Francis Turner Palgrave, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. The 
Golden Treasury Series. New edition revised and en- 
larged. 381 pp. 18mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


FICTION. 


A Dest oF HATRED. By George Ohnet, author of 
“The Iron Master,” ** Doctor Rameau,” etc. Translated 
by E. P. Robins, 278 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 
cents, 
Noticed in August number. 


AN ENTIRE STRANGER. By Rev. T. L. Baily, author 
of * Possibilities,” ‘Only Me,’ “Open Ways,” etc. 
Illustrated. 367 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The story of a year in a country school, inculcating various 
simple morals, the duties of teacher and taught, and sug- 
gesting various ways in which school life can be improved 
and made more useful. 


A Fatat Past. By Dora Russell, author of 
“ Jezebel’s Friends,” ‘A Strange Message,” etc. 
Lovell’s International series. 316 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

An intricate story, its scene laid in England in current days, 
which ends with “a quiet wedding.” 


A KING oF Tyre. A Tale of the Times of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. By James M_ Ludlow, author of “The 
Captain of the Janizaries,”’ etc. 298 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 

“<*T am not a butterfly,’ remarked Zillah to the King, 
‘that must needs flit only in the sunshine. I would rather 
be like our heroic Queen Dido, for all her troubles, than be 
a mere statue come to life, like that which her brother, our 
King Pygmalion, made. Your cares shall be mine, or I am 
not worthy to sit under the purple canopy of your throne.’ 
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‘Right royally spoken!’ cried Hiram, in an outburst of 
admiration. ‘ But for all that, I shall save you from such 
scenes and such priests, for I shall decree that there shall be 
no gods—except that every man shall have his own Astarte, 
and she shall be worshipped thus—’ He laid his ardent 
offering upon her lips.’’ There is a lurid description of a 
sacrifice to Baal-Moloch, and this romantic book is redolent 
with the scent of myrrh and cedar, and splendid with purple 
and gold, with the trai'ing raiment of high priests and the 
blare of trumpets. The prophet Ezra utters vehement 
denunciations against Ashtaroth and her worshippers, and 
this skillful, not undramatic blending of sacred and profane 
learning will charm those who yearn for an exciting novel to 
read when Sunday-school is over. N. Y. Sun. 


Mr. Ludlow has force and power of expression, and his 
dialogue has always proper movement, N.Y. Times. 


A MerciFut Divorce. A Story of Society. Its 
Sports, Functions and Failings. By F. W. Maude. 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 280 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 


A Tramp IN Society. By Robert H. Cowdrey. 
290 pp. I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

A socialist novel, with its scene laid in Chicago, in which 

all the want of men is charged te the sins of society and the 

present organization of the community vehemently attacked. 


An HISTORICAL MysTERY. (Une Ténébreuse Affaire.) 
By Honore De Balzac. Translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. 337 pp. Half leather. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

This novel of Balzac is laid in 1803, the time of the 

Empire, just before Sedan, and deals with the fortunes of a 

royalist family. 


ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN (TOM SAWYER S 
CoMRADE). Scene: The Mississippi Valley. Time: 
Forty to Fifty Years Ago. By Mark Twain. Illustrated. 
318 pp. 8vo, 65 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

An 8vo the reader can hold in the “ fork of his fist.” 


ALBANY STARK'S REVENGE. A Novel. By Richard 
S. Maurice, author of ‘Out of the Way,” etc. Edited 
by Mrs. S. L. Presbrey. Idle Moment series. 450 pp. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“ Albany Stark’s Revenge’ was written over twenty 
years ago, and is given to the world posthumously by the 
author's daughter A testimonial from a citizen of St. Paul 
accompanies it with the assertion that he thinks “it equal, if 
not superior, to the works of the renowned D ckens.’’ 
Dickens certainly was never more melodramatic. It is prob- 
ably the most melodramatic novel now procurable in book 
form. There is plot enough to inspire a dozen Bowery play- 
wrights for the term of their natural lives. There are at 
least three young people in search of their parents, there is a 
robbery, three murders (unless one or two of them are homi- 
cides),.a forged will, six violent deaths, and an English 
country gentleman who was a thief, a murderer, and a pirate. 
There is a fiend incarnate who is a lawyer, and many other 
lesser fiends, who are his tools. It is magnificent in its way, 
but not in the way of Dickens, even at his worst. 

N.Y. Sun. 


Catiias. A Tale of the Fall of Athens. By Rev. 
Alfred J. Church, M.A. Professor of Latin in the 
University College. London. Illustrated. 330 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.40. 

A copyright edition of Mr. Church’s latest historical 
romance for children, covering the time of the life and death 
of Socrates and written in his usual familiar method. 


CARINE. A Story of Sweden. By Louis Enault. 
Translated by Linda Da Kowalewska. With illustra- 
tions by Louis K. Harlow. 228 pp. 12mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.12. 

The illustrations are charming, and the outside of the little 
book is so pleasing to the eye that one should not criticise too 
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closely the love stery it enshrines, which is pretty and roman- 
tic, and ends happily. N.Y. Sun. 


COLOR STUDIES, AND A MEXICAN CAMPAIGN. By 
Thomas A. Janvier, author of “The Aztec Treasure 
House,” “ Stories of Old New Spain,” “ The Mexican 
Guide,” etc. New edition. 391 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 89 cents. 

The Scribners have collected into a volume catled “ Co'or 
Studies, and A Mexican Campaign,” some of the tales which 
have made the name of Thomas A, Janvier so well-known 
to magazine readers. The interest of these stories centres 
around a little knot of New York artists who live over in that 
district of motley trades and professions, Greenwich, where 
the junkshop and the ol’'-clothing “emporium,” alternate 
with the butchers’ and bakers’ shops. The artists’ names are 
all significant of their profession, and also typical of certain 
personal and moral qualities. There is Van Dyke Brown, 
who is deeply in love with Rose Madder, and McGilp, his 
deadly rival, who possesses some of his good attributes, but 
has treacherous streaks in his composition; and there is old, 
self-satisfied Cremnitz White, and Robert Lake, both of the 
older generations; Jaune D'Antimoine making up to Rose 
Carthame, of the new, and Violet Carmine, Gamboge, Row- 
ney Mauve, Badger Brush, and such a four de force in names 
that one wonders if the author isn’t talking about a vivified 
pallet where the characters will all turn out to be patches of 
paint when the story is told; just as the people in “ Alice in 
Wonderland ” turned ont to be a pack of cards falling about 
her head when she awoke. Indeed, we think Mr. Janvier 
has carried his clever little conception too far, and that what 
would have been a bright suggestion for a sketch has become 
tedious in larger dimensions. We also find his descriptive 
style unenlivening, his people commonplace and their con- 
versation tiresome and uninspiring; but there is a naturalness 
about his situations and a certain truthfulness of tone that 
gives his book that atmosphere of nature which is, perhaps, 
the chief need of a work of fiction. Critic. 


“Cy Ross.” By Mellen Cole. 186 pp. The Sunny- 
side series. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

In an ingenuous preface Mr. Mellen Cole—the pseudonym, 

if it be one, is the reverse of inspiriting—informs us that the 
MS. of his little story was submitted to the judgment of 
various friends, but that their criticisms were so diametrically 
opposed to each other that he determined to print the book 
without alteration or abridgement. ‘Let us not forget,’ he 
says, “that Truth is paramount, and its natural beauties 
easily eclipse the pretentions of literary technique.’ This 
statement is borne out in “Cy Ross,” the ‘literary tech- 
nique” of which may be represented by a minus quantity, 
while its natural beauties are 27/7. Cy Ross, the hero of the 
story, is a miner who spent thirty years prospecting for gold 
in Northern California. The first few chapters lead one to 
suppose that his life and adventures might prove fairly inter- 
esting, but this prospect is doomed to disappointment. 
Exce;t for the episode of Cy’s courtship, the remainder of 
the book is dull and commonplace. Atheneum. 


Doctor HuGuet. A novel. By Fdmund Boisgil- 
bert, M. D. (Ignatius Donnelly), author of “ Atlantis,” 
*‘Ceesar’s Column,” etc. 309 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02; the Ariel Library, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

There is no objection to a Sunday-school tract on the duty 
of civilized man to the colored races, but there is no justifica- 
tion for illustrating this duty by the crude device of trans- 
forming a South Carolina gentleman and scholar into a negro 
chicken thief, transferring their souls to each other’s body, 
and interspersing this magic with miraculous visions of Christ. 
Such a story is not likely to be read out of the nursery 
except under compulsion, and even in the nursery it would 
be demcralizing. NV. Y. Sun. 


Doctor LAMAR. 335 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

In an anonymous novel the subject of ‘* Euthanasia’’ is 

treated in a very original way. The author does not commit 
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himself for or against the act of the heroic young doctor, who, 
in accordance with a promise wrung from him, shcrtens the 
life of his wife suffering from hopeless disease. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Don MIGUEL AND OTHER STorRIES. By Edward S. 
Van Zile, author of ‘* Wanted a Sensation,” “A Mag- 
netic Man,” ‘The Last of the Van Slacks,’ ete. 
Cassell’s Sunshine series, 276 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

A group of short stories and sketches, not all good, and 
newspapery in style. 


DONALD Ross, OF HeIMRA. A novel, By William 
Black, author of “ Stand Fast, Craig-Royston,” “ Prince 
Fortunatus,’’ ‘“ Macleod of Dare,” etc. 335 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Noticed in September number. 


Evsie. By W. Heimburg, author of ‘‘ Cloister Wend- 
husen,” and “Hortense.” ‘Translated by Hettie E. 
Miller. 236 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. . 


FONTENAY, THE SWORDSMAN. A _ miltary novel. 
By Fortuné du Boisgobey. Translated by H. L. Wil- 
liams. 325 pp. The Rialto series, &2mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The scenes are laid in the days of Napoleon, and are of a 
kind to satisfy the most romantic of readers. 


Four AND Five. A story of a Lend-a-Hand Club. 
By Edward E. Hale, author of “Ten Times One is 
Ten,” “ How To Do It,” etc. Ten Times One series. 
194 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

The four were all boys camping in the Catskills. What 
the five were every boy will rush to find out for himself. 
Philadelphia Times. 


HaLF A DOZEN GirRLs. By Anna Chapin Ray, 
author of “‘ Half a Dozen Boys.” Illustrated. 369 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

A story of girl life in a country town, well suited to the 

Sunday-school library. 


Happy THOUGHTS. Complete. Including ‘“ Happy 
Thoughts,” “More Happy Thoughts” and “Our 
Yacht.” Ry F. C. Burnand. With ten illustrations. 
304 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

A reprint in one volume of Mr. Burnand’s three works 
from old plates, 


Her ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. By Pansy, author of 
“‘ Chrissy’s Endeavor,” “ The Hall in the Grove,” “ An 
Endless Chain,” etc. 373 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 


IDUNA AND OTHER STORIES By George A. Hibbard. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library, 296 pp. 1I2mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Noticed in September number. 


INTERFEKENCE. A Novel. By B. M. Croker, author 
of “Two Masters,” etc. 312 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 72 cents; Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels, 
paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

The town of Ballingoole, Ireland, and its characteristic 
inhabitants are presented in vivid and humorous description. 
A young English officer returns from India, falls in love, goes 
back, studies hard, makes extra money and sends for his love, 
asking her from her aunt and guardian. ‘This old lady, 
almost on her death-bed, wishes to provide fi r a passé daugh- 
ter, and pretending to misunderstand his letter, sends her 
daughter to India. This interference leads to many compli- 
cations, and gives opportunity for many details of army life 
in India. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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JupITH TRACHTENBERG. A Novel. By Karl Emil 
Franzos, author of “ For the Right,” etc. Translated 
by (Mrs.) L. P. and C. T. Lewis. Harper's Franklin 
Square Library. 221 pp. I2mo, paper, 30 cents; by 
mail, 32 cents. 

The Messrs. Harper afford a novel quite out of the usual 
run in “‘ Judith Trachtenberg.” The scene is laid in Galicia 
sixty years ago, and the story records the betrayal of a Jewish 
maiden by a Polish nobleman, and a series of tragic conse- 
quences, ‘The tragedy of the story is as high-strung and its 
Hebraic coloring as pronounced as the tragedy and the color- 
ing of that drama of imperishable interest, “ Uriel Acosta.” 
The delineation is accomplished with much special knowledge 
and with great skill, and the effect is of curious and excep- 
tional interest. The awakening of Judith’s love for the 
tender-hearted and conventionally well-principled Count 
Agenor, the death of the girl’s father following upon her 
abduction, the symbolical ceremony of the lighting of the 
soul lamp and the breaking and scattering of the blooming 
rosebush in the presence of the father just before his death, 
the unrelenting fierce spirit of the brother of Judith, the 
battle of Count Agenor with his conscience, and the final 
reinstatement of Judith, close followed by her suicide—all 
this is set forth in the story with powerful and fascinating art. 
We notice a single slip on the part of the translators. On 
page 217 the word “transpire” is used in the sense of 
“occur.” But the English rendering is almost wholly 
admirable. N.Y. Sun. 


Lire’s HANDICAP. Being stories of Mine Own People. 
By Rudyard Kipling, author of “ Plain Tales from the 
Hills,” ‘“ The Light that Failed.” 351 pp. I12mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 88 cents. 

See review. 


MADEMOISELLE DESROCHES. A novel. By André 
Theuriet, translated from the French by Meta de Vere. 
With illustrations by Harry C. Edwards. 320 pp. The 
Choice series. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

TYheuriet writes of life in provincial France prior to 1850 
and during and after the Napoleonic coup détat, The 
original text in French we have not seen, but should 
suppose it had the excellence of his other stories. The 
translation is awkward at times. XN. Y. Times. 


MARCY, THE BLOCKADE RUNNER. By Harry Castl.- 
mon, author of “‘Gunboat Series,” “ Rocky Mountain 
Series,” ‘‘ Sportsman's Club Series,” etc. Four illustra- 
tions, by Geo. G. White. Castlemon’s War series. 
428 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

This is the third and last issued of the war series by Mr. 

Castlemon, whose thirty-four titles attest both his popularity 

and fecundity. 


MorriNa. (Homesickness,) By Emilia Pardo Bazan. 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano. [Illustrated. 331 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

A story of a student and a servant-gitl of Madrid and 

Gallicia, told with delicacy, skill and realism by one of the 

first of Spanish novelists. 


Otp Ractor’s MILLION (Le Million Du Pére 
Raclot.) From the French of Emile Richebourg, 
adapted by Mrs. Benjamin Lewis. 290 pp. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 71 cents, 

Noticed in August number. 


ON THE LAKE OF LUCERNE, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Beatrice Whitby, author of “ The Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick,”’ “ Part of the Property,” etc. 202 pp. 12mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

The stories of Miss Whitby’s little volume are worthy of 
the reputation the authoress has made for herself, being very 
pleasant in the immediate reading and of wholesome after- 
taste, One of them, “ Poor Dear Mamma,” is an excep- 


tionally clever study, in autobiographical form, of a self- . 


willed, self-centred young girl, who makes misery all about 
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her because life is not cut to her pattern, There may be 
readers to whom it would hold up a mirror, the more effective 
because so daintily framed. All the tales are of love-interest, 
but quite healthily, naturally and unintrospectively so. 
** Violets Dim” is a very preity, fragrant, old-fashioned love- 
story, with its tender faiihfulness through loss and change. 
Two of the stories are quaintly and naively titled as “true 
stories ;” and these—as would be anticipated by thuse more 
familiar with life than with the theories of modern novelists 
concerning it—are the stories most rich in unusual incident. 
The little book can be most cordially commended as a harm- 
less and bright companion for a recreation hour. 

Boston Commonwealth. 


ONE REASON Wuy. By Bazatrice Whitby, author of 
“ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” etc. Appleton's 
Town and Country Library. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


OSBORNE OF ARROCHAR. By Amanda M. Douglas, 
author of “* Heroes of the Crusades,” “ Claudia," “ Nellie 
Kinnard’s Kingdom,” “In Trust,” etc. 449 pp. Good 
Company Series. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

A cheap reprint of this novel first issued in 1889 by the 
author of eighteen other novels 


PauL PatorFr. By F. Marion Crawford, author of 
“A Roman Singer,” ‘Saracinesca,’”’ etc. Riverside 
paper series. 456 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

Mr. Crawford’s romance ’mid Russian scenes, in a paper 
reprint. 


PRINCESS GIRLIKIN, OR THE FAIRY THIMBLE. By 
Ida Preston Nichols ; and ON A PINCUSHION, AND OTHER 
Fairy TALEs, by Mary De Morgan. Illustrated. 256 
pp. Quarto, $1.40; by mail, $1.59. 


See review. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE. A story of the Army 
of the Potomac. By Warren Lee Goss, author of “ The 
Soldier's Story of his Captivity at Andersonville and 
other Prisons,’ “ Jed; a Boy’s Adventures in the Army 
of ’61-"65.”’ Illustrated. 354 pp. 8vo, $2.45; by mail, 
$2.71. 

The realistic recollections of the author written in a style 
that captivates boys. 


ROMAIN KALBRIS. The adventures of a runaway by 
land and sea. By Hector Malot. Translated by Mary 
J. Serrano. 255 pp. Harper’s Franklin Square Library, 
I12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mai, 42 cents. 

Hector Malot has ease of style, and, most of all, fertility of 
invention. Romain Kalbris, the sailor's son, may get into all 
kinds of scrapes, but he invariably clears himself of them. 
This French author is fond of showing up, somewhat in the 
Dickens way, human eccentrics. M. de Bihorel is a strange 
character, a self-constituted Rob‘nson Crusoe, and he has his 
man Friday, only he calls him Saturday. M. de Bihorel, 
who is a naturalist, believes he has discovered the language 
of the birds. Romain, who, as a little chap, played truant on 
the seashore, once met the eccentric person, but although the 
lad did not know the names of the sea fauna, by his knowl- 
edge of the locality he was enabled to save M. de Bihorel’s 
life. The lad groped through the thick fog and thus found 
the high land when the incoming tide threatened to ingulf 
them. Romain Kalbris’s life in a small traveling French side 
show is cleverly told, and there is both grace and charm in 
the character of Diélette, the little woman who had been 
stolen from her parents. The whole story is delightfully 
written and replete with natural effects, and all the Serrano 
translations follow closely the original text. N.Y. Times. 


ROSMERSHOLM: THE LADY FROM THE SEA: HEDDA 
GABLER. By Henrik Ibsen. Authorized English edi- 
tion. Edited by William Archer. Ibsen’s Prose Dramas. 
364 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 

This volume brings to an end this edition of Ibsen’s 
drama. It contains his last works, “ Rosmersholm ” being 
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written in 1886, the “ Lady from the Sea” in 1888, and 
“ Hedda Gabler” in 1890. 


SCHOOL AND PLAYGROUND. By Howard Pyle and 
others. Illustrated. 261 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 

Contains twelve short stories for young girls and boys, each 
by a different author. Kate Upson Clark, Annie Bronson 
King, Grace W. Oliver, etc. The range is wide and the 
stories simple and wholesome. 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. J. H. 
Needell, author of “ The Story of Philip Methuen.” 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 12mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


THE ADVENTURES OF VERDANT GREEN. By Cuth- 
bert Bede, B. A. Three volumes in one. With nearly 
two hundred illustrations by the author. (Ninetieth 


thousand.) Best Books by Best Authors. 118-108-112 
pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
A reprint from the old plates of the late Mr. Edward 
Bradley’s still popular classic of Oxford life. 


THE BREACH OF CusTOM. A Novel. Translated 
from the German by Mrs. D. M. Lowrey. With illus- 
trations by O. W. Simons. 313 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 


THE CARLETONS. A Novel. By Robert Grant, 
author of “ Mrs. Harold Stagg,” etc. Illustrated by 
Wilson de Meza. 309 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents; the Choice series, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

The Carletons had three boys and two girls, The career 
of each member of the family is closely followed through 
college, various love affairs and business successes. The 
illustrations are unusually good. Publishers Weekly. 


THE ENGLISHMAN OF THE RUE CAIN. By H. F. 
Wood, author of ‘‘ The Passenger from Scotland Yard,” 
“ The Prologue to a Drama,” etc. Lovell’s Detective 
series. 332 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 
cents. 


THE FREAKS OF LADY FORTUNE. By May Crom- 
melin, author of ‘ Violet Vyvian, M. F. H.,” “ Goblin 
Gold,” etc. Authorized edition. Lovell’s International 
series. 312 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

Certain factors in fiction are already returning, and those 
most frequently in service are again presented in “ The 
Freaks of Lady Fortune.’’ There is the wild flower of the 
forest of Dean, Guelda Seaton, who plucks hyacinths for a 
living, who is the grand-daughter of the haughty Lord Lyndon 
of Sheen Abbey. She saves her grandfather’s life, and 
she is at once recognized and translated from a hovel to a 
palace. Then Ronald Airie and the Duke of Islay both 
love her, but Airie is only a Captain in the Guards, while 
the Duke is the possessor of countless millions. After inter- 
minable adventures, Guelda selects the right man, Ronald 
Airie. There is much fine talk in the story and endless 
descriptions of magnificence. It is a wholesome romance. 

N.Y. Times. 


THE HAUNTED HOMESTEAD, AND OTHER NOVEL- 
LETTES. With an autobiography of the author. By Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth. 292 pp. 12m0, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. 


THE Jo-Boat Boys. By the Rev. J. F. Cowan. 
Illustrated by H. Winthrop Peirce. 356 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

See review. 


THE Lity oF SAN MiniaTo. A Story of Florence. 
By Mrs. C. V. Hamilton, author of “ Woven of Many 
Threads,’ ‘“*A Crown from the Spear,” ‘Ropes of 
Sand,” etc. Best Books by Best Authors. 390 pp. 

I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
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THE SIGNBOARD, AND OTHER STORIES. Michel 
Masson, Emile Souvestre, Théophile Gautier, André 
Theuriet. From the French by O. A. Bierstadt, trans- 
lator of “Idle Times Tales.” 251 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

A choice of tales in translation from different French 
authors, of advantage to have in one volume. 


THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER A Story for Girls. By 
Lucy C. Lillie, author of “The Story of English Litera- 
ture,’”’ “ Music and Musicians,” ‘ For Honor’s Sake.” 
Illustrated. 350 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 


THE UNCLE OF AN ANGEL, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Thomas A. Janvier, author of “An Aztec Treasure 
House,” “Color Studies,” etc. With illustrations, 
287 pp. MHarper’s Franklin Square Library. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Noticed in September number. 


THE WITCH oF PRAGUE. A Fantastic Tale. By F. 
Marion Crawford, author of “ Mr. Isaacs,’’ ‘ Sara- 
cinesca, etc. With numerous illustrations by W. J. 
Hennessy. 435 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

See review. 


THE White Company. By A. Conan Doyle, author 
of “ The Firmof Girdlestone.” Lovell’s International 
series, Authorized edition. 483 pp. I12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A romance of ancient days, of chivalry, of tourneys, of 
the English conquest of Gascony, of Cistertian Abbots, of 
strange oaths—* By my finger bones,” “ By my hilt,” “ By 
St. Paul and by the help of St. George and Our Lady,” “ By 
St. James of Compostello ! ”—and of countless adventures in 
battle and in the lists, written in a tongue that is con- 
ventionally supposed to be medizeval, but which was never 
spoken by living man. N.Y. Sun. 


THERE IS NO DEATH. By Florence Marryat, author 
of “ Love’s Conflict,” “‘ Veronique,” etc. 265 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A narrative of experiences in Spiritualism, with many 

“ manifestations” and “ materializations,”’ told in great detail 

and with evident conviction of their truth, The narrative is 

told in the first person by Miss Marryat. 


THROUGH FOREST AND FIRE. By Edward S. Ellis, 
author of “ Young Pioneer Series,” “ Log Cabin Series,” 
“Wyoming Series,” etc. Wild-Wood Series, No. 1. 
Illustrated. 302 pp. I12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

A story of boys in the woods of Western Pennsylvania, 
with considerable pretty safe adventure in it. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


LE LIVRE DE LA PITI£ ET DE LA Mort. Par Pierre 
Loti, de Académie Francaise. 320 pp. 12mo, paper, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10, 

Cat lovers—pussophilists as J. S. Mill used to call them— 
will be the only people who will much like Pierre Loti’s new 
volume of short sketches, except, indeed, admirers of mere 
style. The style of the new Academician as here displayed 
is perfect, but for the occasional use of unnecessary italics. 
The stories are all pervaded by a hopeless atheism. Our 
author shows a terror of the common material facts of death 
which seems out of place in a naval officer, and unworthy, if 
not actually insane, except when death is considered in con- 
nection with the loss of loved ones. Loti’s prose poetry, 
however, has never been more exquisitely displayed than in 
portions of this book. Atheneum. 


LE MARI DE JACQUELINE. Par André Theuriet. 
273 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 

The stories are slight, but generally pleasant. Perhaps the 
best, at least to our taste, is “ La fée,’”’ which may be remem- 
bered by readers of a certain sumptuous French illustrated 

ublication, and which tells how a tourist found and lost a 
sort of Earthly Paradise by the Italian Jakes, very much in 
the manner of the foolish hero of the “ Four Winds.” The 
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title-story is amusing, but episodical, and would have been 

better as an actual episode in a longer story than by itself. 

For just as a long story is by no means a short one padded 

out, or a short story a long one cut down, so neither is an 

episode, though quite sufficient as such, necessarily a short 
story by itself. Which fact, now that ceaseless exhortations 
of critics (though, of course, as we know, critics have never 
caused anything) have caused the short story to be at last 
affected in England, it is just as well to mark and digest. 
Saturday Review. 

MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. Par André Theuriet. 472 
pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

“ Mademoiselle Roche ”’ is a careful study of a girl whose 
place in life is seriously if not fatally compromised by her 
mother’s infidelity. After the death of both her parents she 
accidentally discovers some letters of her mother’s which re- 
veal the fact that she is not the child of her putative father, 
who, in fact, had died from the shock of discovering his 
wive’s faithlessness. Mademoiselle Roche realizes that she 
has no equitable claim to the estate of Peter Roche, and with 
a girl’s enthusiasm she resolves to restore it to the only living 
heir, who happens to be a very agreeable young man. Cir- 
cumstances aid her to overcome her perplexity, and as some- 
times happens when a young man and a young girl are con- 
cerned, love finds a way to settle questions with which law 
is powerless to cope. The story here outlined so barely is a 
charming one as told by M. Theuriet. The convent life of 
Mademoiselle Roche, the extracts from her journal, the evi- 
dence of that original innocence and freshness so hard to 
describe without taking the bloom off it, all this is admirably 
set forth. There is a curious abundance of animal life in 
the novel, and the author has succeeded in making his 
donkeys, dogs and cats, not less interesting than his human 
beings. That he is a warm lover of animals is clear from 
the way he writes about them, and all sympathizers with this 
feeling will find the animal passages in this book truly de- 
lightful. But it is an excellently written nove] throughout, 
fresh, strong, with the perfume of the woods and fields all 
over it, yet full of subtle and profound studies of human 
character. XN. Y. Tribune. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FLORENTINE NIGHTS. THE Memoirs of Herr Von 
Schnabelewopski. The Rabbi of Bacharach. Shakes- 
peare’s Maidens and Women. By Heinrich Heine. 
441 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

“The Works of Heinrich Heine,” translated from the 
German by Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans Breitmann). 
Volume I. If report speaks truly, Mr. Leland has long con- 
templated this translation, and has devoted to it all the earn- 
estness and care that result from thorough sympathy with his 
pursuit. Heine is of all writers, perhaps, the ea-iest to 
translate, but the most difficult to rightly interpret. How far 
his prose works will be successful in this country it is not 
easy to foretell. The ordinary English reader will, no doubt, 
fail to comprehend a good deal of what to a German would 
be perfectly intelligible and clear. The trail of thought, too, 
will at times be indefinite and faint. But to the reader who 
can overcome these difficulties, who can penetrate to the 
inner soul of the writer, the reward will, indeed, be inspirit- 
ing and precious. Publishers’ Circular. 

It speaks much for Mr. Leland’s pluck that he should 
have chosen to begin his translation with the actual contents 
of the present volume. For the “ Novellistische Fragmente ”’ 
(to give the three first divisions their general German title) 
are among the very wildest specimens of Heinesque humor, 
and the ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Madchen und Frauen,” though 
containing some admirable things, are among the few unde- 
niable pieces of mere bookmaking that Heine has left. The 
volume is handsomely and tastefully bound. 

Saturday Review. 


RADIANT Soncs: FoR USE IN MEETINGS FOR 
CHRISTIAN WorSHIP OR WorK. Editors: Jno. R. 
Sweney, Wm. J. Kirkpatrick, and H. L. Gilmour. 
199 pp. I2mo, 30 cents; by mail, 39 cents. 

John R. Sweney, W. J. Kirkpatrick and H. L. Gilmour 
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furnish most of the music in this issue, which is of the usual 
Sunday-school order. ° 
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